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People of Nippon, General MacArthur 


put the final crusher on a Moscow Party 


seething with internal discontent 





Japan s Communists 


Routed 


ToKyo 
APANS Communist party is in 
i. -severe trouble. Internally 
divided, routed in the June 4 elec- 
tions, the Japanese CP now faces the 
most severe crisis in its history as a 
result of General MacArthur's June 
6 order to bar its 24 Central Com- 
mittee members from public service. 
For this order, depriving the party 
of its driving force, was tantamount 
to banning it outright. 
General MacArthur, in his letter to 
Yoshida, 


that the Communists have 


charged 


‘ 


Prime Minister 
‘sought 
through perversion of truth and in- 
citation to mass violence to transform 
this peaceful and tranquil land into 
an area of disorder and strife . . 
they contrived by false and inflam- 
matory statements and other sub- 
versive means to arouse through re- 
sulting public confusion that degree 
of social unrest which would set the 
stage for the eventual overthrow of 
constitutional government in Japan 
by force.” 

Communist headquarters are in a 
state of confusion. Setting up a 
new leadership—especially with the 
dwindling of the party’s mass base 
Takeo Naor is the regular NEw 
LEADER correspondent in Japan. 


is difficult. Although the party organ 
Akahata calls for a “general strike” 
and “mass actions” to protect the 
crackdown on the CP, nobody ex- 
pects any serious disturbances. 

For the Communists—racked by 
internal cleavages—just don’t have 
enough strength anymore to act as a 
concerted mass party of any influ- 
ence. While the fellow-traveling “de- 
fense of peace” movement is. still 
making a good deal of headway, the 
CP itself is quite forlorn. Its big test 
June 4 election. and _ it 
flunked dismally. More than 72 per 


cent of the electorate went to the polls 


was the 


in the election (to choose 132 of the 
250 members of the upper house of 
parliament), and the Communists 
could get only 4.8 per cent of the 27.- 
680.933 votes cast. They put up 12 
candidates-at-large and elected only 
two. All 38 candidates they ran in 
the local prefectures were beaten 
The Communist defeat came after 
a vehement anti-American campaign. 
A month before the election, mem- 
bers of Tohuku University’s Com- 
munist cell prevented three occupa- 
tion educational advisers. including 
Dr. Walter C. Eells. from addressing 
the students. Co:umunist rioters 
shouted Dr. Eells down just as he 


was starting his speech on freedom 


By Takeo Naoi 


of learning. The same scene was re- 
peated at Hokkaido University. 
Toward the end of May, Commu- 
nists stopped suburban railways in 
Tokyo for 24 hours, in 


against the Government, which was 


protest 


“preparing for war and for making 
Japan a military base in the coming 
war.” 

Then came another student out- 
burst, with 20 colleges going on a 
one-day strike. Finally, on May 30, 
the Communist-sponsored “Tokyo 
Committee for the Formation of the 
Democratic Racial Front” staged a 
mass rally on the Imperial Plaza. It 
was at this meeting that four mem- 
bers of the Occupation Force were 
physically assaulted—the first such 
incident since the occupation began. 
A Provost Court on June 3 swiftly 
sentenced eight Japanese, including 
two Communist party members. to 
from five to ten years hard labor. 

While most other parties concen- 
trated on the economic issues of the 
election, the Communists—straining 
to prove their loyalty to Moscow— 
their campaign on_ the 
“peace” issue. They went up and 
down the country attacking the Gov- 


focused 


ernment, and especially the Occupa- 
tion. Their slogan, repeated over the 
radio and through loudspeakers. in 
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JapANeSE Leapers—Premier Shigeru Yoshida, leader of Liberals (left), shown with Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara, Progressive chief, and Kanehiko Yamamoto of Cooperative Party. 


posters and leaflets, was “peace and 
independence.” Over and over again, 
they repeated: “The Government is 
“Our 


land is being made a military base 


intensively preparing for war,” 


for the third world war.” 

But all to no avail. While the Gov- 
ernment scored a modest victory in 
its fight with other parties on eco- 
nomic issues, it—rather, the nation 

administered a solid trouncing to 
the Communists on the issue of com- 
munism and on the issue of “peace” 
(Moscow style). 


INTERNAL DISCORD 


And thus, rebuffed at the polls 
after extensive propaganda, its lead- 
ership rendered impotent, Japanese 
Communism retires for the moment 
to ruefully contemplate its own in- 
ternal strains—which may harm it as 
General 


much as the election and 


MacArthur’s order. Already weak- 
ened by the February spat between 
leader Sanzo Nozaka and the Comin- 
form, the CP this 


through new internal conflicts, still 


spring went 
unresolved. 

In the April 15 issue of Akahata, 
Joshio Shiga and Venji Miyamoto, 
two outstanding members of the Po- 
litburo, were sharply attacked as 
“Trotskyists” by Etsuo Shuno, Chair- 
man of the party’s Central Com- 
mittee. This was the first such sensa- 
tional revelation of sharp inter-Polit- 
buro conflict ever to appear in the 
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official party organ. The accusation 
that Shiga, the Number 3 member 
of the Politburo, was a “Trotskyist” 
was contained in a long article en- 
titled 
the ‘Written Opinion’ presented by 


“Concerning Activity Around 


Shiga.” 

Shiga had presented this “Written 
Opinion” at the 18th Central Com- 
mittee plenum in January, convoked 
to discuss the Cominform criticism, 
but it had been rejected by the 
Tokuda Recently, the 
article copies of the 


leadership. 
continued, 
“Written Opinion” had been discov- 
ered in circulation throughout the 
nation. The “Opinion” included 
sharp attacks on General Secretary 
Tokuda as “Japan’s Gomulka.” 

Three days after this revelation in 
Akahata, the “Written Opinion” of 
Shiga was displayed on the front 
page of the anti-Communist Yomiuri- 
Shinbun, a daily with the largest cir- 
culation in Japan. Rumors of a split 
were soon in the air. The 19th Cen- 
tral Committee plenum scheduled for 
April 23 was postponed for a week. 
And Akahata had to publish the full 
text of Shiga’s “Opinion” on April 
26, with a long article attacking it by 
Yojro Konno, another Central Com- 
mittee member. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow radio and 
press as well as the Cominform 
organ, For a Lasting Peace, For 
a People’s 


Democracy, repeatedly 


broadcast and displayed the resolu- 


tions of the 18th CC plenum and 
the articles of Tokuda. This was un- 
mistakable evidence that internat- 
ional communism stood for the party 
leadership. Both Shiga and Miyamoto 
sent semi-apologetic letters to 


Akahata. 
SHIGA REMAINS 


In this depressed atmosphere, the 
19th CC plenum opened on April 28, 
for a three-day session. The expected 
hot discussions and possible split did 
Tokuda-Nosaka 
leadership undisturbed. 
Shiga was not even removed from the 
Politburo, even as Nosaka, the scape- 
goat of the Cominform blast, had 


not come off. The 
remained 


remained in it after the 18th plenum. 

But a few days after the 19th CC 
meeting, the party ordered dissolu- 
tion of (aree powerful student cells 
—those in Tokyo University, Waseda 
University, and the Secretariat of the 
National Students’ 
Self-Government (the 
national center of the Red-inspired 
All three of these 
cells were under the influence of 
Shiga. The Tokyo University cell had 
20,000-word _ pro-Shiga 
pamphlet entitled “An Appeal to 
Comrades.” The Waseda University 
cell had “Written 
Opinion.’ there had 
appeared anonymous pamphlets en- 
titled “The Politburo Betrayed the 
Party,” “New Deviations of National- 
ism,’ and Ito’s 
Theory” (Politburo member Ito is 


Federation of 
Associations 


student movement). 


issued a 


circulated — the 


Besides these, 


“Criticism of 


one of Tokuda’s right-hand men.) 
In the face of these 
activities, the party leadership ap- 


‘ 


‘ ° ” 
subversive 


plied strong measures, including per- 
sonnel shifts, limitations of party 
activities, expulsions from the party 


and dissolution of cells. 


TOKUDA TARGET 


Behind this internal struggle lies 
long-smoldering dissatisfaction with 
the Tokuda leadership. He monopo- 
lizes the party machine. Space in the 
Akahata is not 
prominent Central Committee mem- 
Even himself a 


accessible to some 


bers. Miyamoto, 
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member of the Central Committee, 
was not considered in its important 
decisions. Dissatisfaction with the 
party bureaucracy was mounting 
when the Cominform blast hit the 
party leadership like a thunderbolt. 

The Tokuda leadership at first 
called the Cominform blast “a provoc- 
ative display of energy.” then tried 
to take it lightly, saying: “This is 
not an official voice of international 
communism, but a private opinion of 
a foreign observer.” 

Shiga could not bear this situa- 
tion. He presented his “Written Opin- 
ion” te a Politburo meeting called 
to study the general report of Tokuda 
which was to be presented at the 


acceptance of the criticism by the 
Tokuda leadership. The Kremlin 
hopes, and the Cominform demands, 
that the Japanese Communist party 
become a militant weapon of Soviet 
foreign policy, to drive Japan into 
the camp of Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. 
Therefore the party is expected to 
desperately resist and _ mercilessly 
sabotage all policies of the Occupa- 
tion. Shiga believes the Tokuda lead- 
ership has not been thoroughly faith- 
ful to this demand. Most of the 
pamphlets and anonymous documents 
branded Tokuda a Gomulka and a 
possible Tito in Japan. 

On the other hand, Konno and 
Central 


Shuno (chairman of the 





JAPANESE RED& RIOT ON TOKYO'S 
18th CC meeting. At this meeting. 
Tokuda and Nosaka compromised 
with Shiga, and accepted the Comin- 
form criticism. Shiga also agreed to 
“Written 


from discussion in the CC meeting. 


withdraw his Opinion” 
Tokuda’s general report was adopted. 

But malcontents could not be ap- 
peased with the results of the meet- 
ing. They began to circulate copies 
of Shiga’s “Opinion.” 

In connection with the Cominform 
blast, Shiga and his supporters are 
not satisfied with the half-hearted 


IMPERIAL PLAZA ON MEMORIAL DAY 


Committee). both Tokuda’s devoted 
attacked 
skeptical bystander,” “a _petit-bour- 


lieutenants, Shiga as “a 
geois separatist,” and “a Trotskyist.” 

“Those who seek to utilize the dif- 
ferences in opinion within the party 
are those who seek to destroy the 
party. In addition, their activities are 
clearly serving the role of Trotskyist 
left-wing opportunists,” declared 
Shuno. 

International pressure finally was 
put on the Shiga faction. Shiga him- 
self published a penitent apology for 





his faults, a statement entitled “Put 
an End to Fractional Strife for the 
Sake of Bolshevik Unity in the 
Party.” 


NO TITOISM 


Although from January to April 
the party was on the verge of a split. 
there is not the slightest chance of 
Trotskyism or Titoism ever becoming 
serious in Japan. As in the United 
States, communism in Japan relies 
for its prestige solely on its status 
as an arm of the Soviet Union. Un- 
like the Yugoslav or Chinese parties, 
it has no real mass background. A 
splinter communism in Japan would 
probably be as potent as the Trotsky- 
ists in the United States. 

Morale is low in the Japanese 
Communist party, but the party is 
not sitting idle. It has evidently been 
preparing for General MacArthur’s 
crackdown for several months. In the 
middle of February, the party is said 
to have drafted a plan for the “Or- 
ganization of the Second Front of the 
Japanese Revolution.” This “second 
front” works in secret under the 
Politburo. It has local second fronts, 
second front operation brigades, sec- 
ond front cells—apart from the usual 
local organizations. The party has 
put stress on the local second fronts, 
to which it sends unknown organ- 
izers, chiefly drawn from the ranks of 
repatriates. 


SECOND FRONT 


For the present, the tasks of the 
second fronts are to collect secret in- 
formation, to provide and guard 
secret points of contact, to take over 
correspondence and contact work in 
case the usual, open channels of con- 
tact are cut off, and to keep secret 
and separate contacts independent of 
the regular party machine. 

Thus, in the presence of Shiga and 
Miyamoto, a few days after General 
MacArthur’s order, General Secre- 
tary Tokuda was able to say: “If we 
gain the support of the people, we 
are safe, even if driven  under- 
ground.” 
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N THE MIDDLE of Clyde Brion 

Davis’ book, The Age of Indiscre- 
tion, is buried a gorgeous tale. It is 
all about the hard luck of a man who 
had the misfortune to wear a disloyal 
red-flannel shirt. The moral of the 
book is that things have got better 
and that when we intone, “Them 
days is gone forever,” we should do 
it with a smile. 

But I am getting at this thing 
wrong-end-to. Clyde Brion Davis is 
a man with a camera memory. T. S. 
Eliot who, like Mr. 


from unsophisticated Missouri, made 


Davis. hailed 


certain uncomplimentary remarks 
about this present age. Writing in 
Votes Towards a Definition of Cul- 
ture, he sighed sadly: “. . . our own 
period is one of decline.” “The stand- 
ards of culture,” he mourned, “are 
lower than they were 50 years ago.” 
Now Mr. Davis is just old enough to 
have sharp memories of what was go- 
ing on in Missouri during the years 
of William McKinley and the first 
Roosevelt. So he has written a book- 
ful of recollections to prove that the 
subtle and sophisticated T. S. Eliot is 
a liar. According to my way of think- 
ing—and I remember practically the 
same things—he has made out a 
good case. And in the process he has 
written a sparkling book. 

But to get back to that unhappy 
man with the roseate undershirt. The 
point of one of the book’s chapters 
is that men were more violent at the 
turn of the century. They carried 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Sobering Tale 
Of a Flannel Shirt 


revolvers and used them at slight 
provocation. They had an eighteenth- 
century sense of “honor” and would 
put up their fists to offer battle at 
the _ slightest their 
strength or courage or the reputation 


reference to 


of their females. So the little Davis 
boy, finding out about life in the 
town of Chillicothe, Mo., heard and 
saw plenty of shooting and fist-fight- 
ing. (T. S. Eliot presumably missed 
most of this. He was probably at 
home reading Milton.) 

In 1899, little Clyde was taken to 
a Fourth of July celebration at the 
county fair grounds. All the thrills 
that normally went with such a great 
occasion were multiplied by an im- 
promptu loyalty trial. “A small curly- 
haired man was accusing a paunchy 
middle-aged man of being an an- 
archist.”. The Haymarket “riots” 
were not far in the background. A 
crowd quickly gathered. Everyone. 
of course, was on the side of the hot 
patriot. Someone immediately of- 
fered to hold his coat. His charge to 
the Fourth of July jury was short: 
“What did he do? Well, I'll tell you 
what he did. On this morning when 
every decent American was hanging 
out the Star-Spangled Banner and 
blessing God for his heritage, this 
fat sow, this worse than a dog. this 
anarchist, hung out a red flag.” 
So the fellow. 


blubbering that he was not an an- 


poor constantly 


archist and that he had not hung 
out a red flag, was beaten up and 
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rolled in the dirt. Finally he was 
dragged up, forced to kneel and 
apply his lips to an American flag. 
At the last, when he was allowed to 
utter a few consecutive words he ex- 
postulated: “Look, I got to wear red 
flannel underwear for my rheumatism 
even in summer, see? This morning 
I washed one of my red undershirts 
and hung it out to dry. So help me 
God and may he strike me dead, that 
not any red flag.” 
The future writer went about the 


is what you saw 


holiday gaieties in a sobered mood. 
The moral which he drew from this 
barbaric incident, he puts into these 
words: “I was beginning to realize, 
young as I was, that failure to con- 
form was one of the most henious of 
crimes in that region and day.” 
The chapter about the decline of 
oratory and the consequent increase 
in decency and good sense is really 
precious. The author lived among 
people who regarded William Jen- 
nings Bryan as a demigod. He often 
heard the organ-voiced tribune pour 
forth his luscious periods: “Then 
Mr. Bryan began to speak, and the 
crowd was a homeless cat purring 
with delight under the stroking of 
But he by no 


means bemoans the lack of such spell- 


that magic voice.” 


binders in our day. In this mid- 
century time “a hammy performance 
by an office-seeker is more likely to 
win laughs than votes.” And the 
change is all to the good. One reason 
for it is that audiences are now better 
educated. Another is that the radio is 
no friend to the old-time orator. 
Mr. Davis has none of the dullness 
or the vocabulary of the social 
worker. But his sharp little pictures 
gathered into a panorama do, in the 
end, give you a sort of survey of a 
little town as it was 50 years ago and 
as it is now. This man had a wonder- 
ful time. He loved every minute. But 
“I don't 


want to go back. | want to go for- 


on the last page he writes: 


ward.” 
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A Statement by Morgan Phillips 


I AM grateful to THe New Leaber for the opportun- 
ity to offer a brief commentary on the much- 
maligned statement on European Unity issued by the 
British Labor party on June 13. 

Much of the controversy provoked by the statement 
both in Europe and America can be traced to incom- 
plete and misleading press summaries and reports. 
One would never guess from some newspapers that the 
statement not only gives strong support to the move- 
ment for European Unity, but also insists that Britain 
should assume a positive and constructive role. 

In particular it asks this question: “Should the 
peoples of the existing European States surrender to 
a supra-national authority some part, or all, of the 
constitutional powers which they exercise at present? 
Or should unity continue, as now, to be pursued 
through co-operation between responsible governments 
by mutual consent?” 

The Labor Party favors the present system of con- 
sent. So does the British Conservative party. 

Most of the fuss has arisen because the Labor 
party’s rejection of a supra-national authority is 
based, in part, on the fact that the countries of West- 
ern Europe differ greatly among themselves on how 
to run their economic affairs. 

It would, of course, be futile and dishonest of the 
Labor party to attempt to conceal its preference for 
social democracy. On the other hand, the statement 
does not say that, because other countries disagree, 
Britain should refuse to co-operate with them until 
they are all socialist. On the contrary, the document 
insists that we must recognize that the various coun- 
tries do differ in their domestic policies and are likely 
to go on differing, and, for this reason, can only co- 
operate on a basis of mutual consent. 

In our view, no good purpose would be served by 
setting up a supra-national authority which tried to 
force the people of one country or another to carry 
out policies with which they fundamentally disagreed. 
That would be the surest way to destroy the real frame- 
work of unity achieved over the last few years— 
largely, it should be noted, through the efforts of the 
British Labor Government. 

In this connection, critics of British Labor’s ap- 
proach to the problem would do well to study the 
record before condemning the document as “isola- 
tionist.” It is perhaps pertinent to recall that it was 
Ernest Bevin’s call for an “association of the free 
nations of Western Europe” in January 1949 which 
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led to the Brussels Treaty, and, later, to the North 
Atlantic Pact. And it was Bevin again who seized on 
Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech and took the initiative 
in the formation of OEEC, and the negotiation of the 
Payments Agreement. The Council of Europe marked 
a further stage in this development and to this, also, 
Britain has contributed her full measure of support. 

Now a word about the economic parts of the state- 
ment. Economic issues are only brought in so far as 
they have a bearing on the main problem of achieving 
a workable unit. Here, the Labor party rejects the idea 
of removing all national barriers to trade at one fell 
swoop. But it specifically states that there is a middle 
road between that extreme and the sort of trade par- 
alysis we had before ERP began. 

Contrary to the impression created by some sections 
of the press, the statement does not reject M. Schu- 
man’s proposals out of hand. Rather does it welcome 
them as a challenge to European initiative and an op- 
portunity to fill a gap in European economic co- 
operation. We have our own ideas on how the steel 
and coal industries should be run. But apart from 
reservations on the type of organization to be set up. 
the statement makes only one fundamental condition 
for accepting the Schuman proposals, namely, that the 
overriding aim should be to increase the production 
of steel at lower prices in order to meet the need for 
steel products and machinery in Europe and other 
parts of the world. 

British Labor’s rejection of a supra-national author- 
ity as mooted by M. Schuman, derives, as I have al- 
ready tried to indicate, from an acceptance of Europe’s 
diversity of political and economic organization. The 
statement insists that “the decisive part in co-ordinat- 
ing Europe’s basic industries must be played by the 
governments, as trustees for their peoples.” 

A second argument against a supra-national author- 
ity is based on Britain’s particular role as the center 
of a world-wide Commonwealth and the banker of the 
biggest multilateral trading area in the world, and 
above all, on the fact that Britain must co-operate just 
as closely with the Commonwealth and America as 
with Western Europe. 

It is clear that for some time to come European 
economic stability and strategic defense must depend 
on close cooperation with the United States. Neither 
Western Europe nor the Commonwealth, nor both to- 
gether. can stand alone against Soviet aggression or 


survive as a closed economic entity. 
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BRITISH LABOR AND 
THE SCHUMAN PLAN 


HIS has been a bad week for Britain’s Labor Govern- 
Tak Hard words have rained upon it from all 
quarters of the globe, and particularly from the United 
States and France. Mr. Attlee himself has been forced to 
admit that the publication at this time of the Labor party 
statement on European unity was “unfortunate.” Britain’s 
best American friends here go further. Indeed, the docu- 
ment reeked with self-righteousness and insularity. 

But, when all that is said, there is a tendency here and 
in France to recognize that this storm may have cleared 
the air of many misconceptions. There is growing recog- 
nition of the valuable aspects of the statement. First and 
foremost is the burial for good of the idea of the “Third 
Force.” The notion that Britain, with Europe and the 
Commonwealth, should form a “Third Force” between 
the United States and Russia has been fading here for a 
long while, but it is now finally rejected. 

Further, there is the explicit recognition of the United 
States as one of the most progressive countries in the 
world. This had been foreshadowed by the speech at 
the Copenhagen International Socialist Conference by 
Morgan Phillips, the Labor party’s able and energetic 
secretary. But it is now officially acknowledged that the 
Truman Administration is more progressive than any 
European government with the exception—as always— 
of Britain and Scandinavia. This is designed to make 
palatable to socialists a policy seen to be very much in 
Britain’s national interest—close association with Amer- 
ica. Indeed, there is no doubt that, if the choice had to 
be made, the great majority of British people—Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and Laborites alike—would choose 
union with the United States rather than with Europe. 

This, in fact, was the main object of the recent state- 
ment. Labor party leaders had been disturbed last year 
by the increased enthusiasm for European unity which 
Labor delegates to the European Assembly at Strasbourg 
brought back with them. They were annoyed by the 
flaming unity speeches which the unrepresentative delega- 
tion of British Conservatives made at Strasbourg. By 
choosing his delegation from the small but noisy “Euro- 
pean” wing of the Conservative party, Winston Churchill 
contrived to give the impression that enthusiasts for fed- 
eralism like Robert Boothby were speaking for him, and 
for the majority of Tories as well. Sir Herbert Williams, 
an influential Tory back-bencher, was giving more 
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authentic voice to party sentiment when he exclaimed that 
British industry would “never” be subordinated to Euro- 
pean industry. And Churchill himself has made it no 
secret to his friends that, if he won power, he would turn 
his back on Europe and go all-out for association with 
the Commonwealth and America. 

It was the purpose of the “European Unity” statement 
to smoke the Tories out, and reveal that, in this as in most 
other aspects of British foreign policy, bipartisan unity 
prevails. Once the Conservative party was forced to take 
a public position, Labor’s strategists reasoned, its Stras- 
bourg delegates could no longer make high-sounding 
declarations at the European Assembly which the party, 
and Churchill himself, would repudiate when in power. 
Labor, in effect, invited the Tories to join with it in de- 
claring the North Atlantic community the keystone of 
British policy. 

British clumsiness cannot be acquitted of responsibil- 
ity for the result, which has been exactly opposite to what 
was planned. Instead of waiting until the Schuman difhi- 
culties had been overcome, the backroom boys inserted 
some hasty and ill-chosen remarks on the subject in the 
long-planned European Unity statement. Hugh Dalton 
was at his worst in presenting it to the press conference, 
and drew the outright rage of the French journalist who 
heard him. The impression was created that British 
Labor was being doctrinaire and partisan. 

Britain does not propose to be isolationist. She is 
willing to cooperate in international planning. But, until 
other countries have seen the wisdom of adopting 
effective full-employment policies, she insists that those 
countries which have full employment should retain the 
right to protect it. Otherwise Communism would spread 
rapidly in Europe, and all the defenses so painfully and 
expensively erected would be undermined from within. 

It’s a reasonable case. But it has been badly presented 
and Britain has weakened her position by failing to put 
forward positive, dramatic proposals of her own. One 
of the best things about the storm of criticism which has 
beaten about the Government is that it should, at long 
last, convince Labor that the free world wants some kind 
of European unity. It should force its leaders to lift 
their eyes from their own heavy domestic problems, and 
assume something like that role of leadership in Europe 


to which their own achievements entitle them. 





Ho Cut MINH, vet- 
eran Communist 
leader, is head of 
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HE United States is about to pick up the check for 
T the Indo-Chinese civil war. At the London Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, American diplomats agreed 
that U. S. support for the Bao Dai regime in its battle 
against Communist Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas would have 
to be material and substantial, as well as moral. And the 
lands of Indo-China — Cochin-China, Tonkin, Annam, 
Laos and Cambodia—have suddenly become a key bat- 
tleground in the struggle between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Can we win on this battleground? Is it worth win- 
ning? How can we win? These are the questions which 
will now plague Americans. as they have plagued the 


French since the war. 


POVERTY AND HUNGER WIDESPREAD 

Indo-China is larger than France, but it has only 23 
and a half million inhabitants. Four fifths of its people, 
however, live on a tenth of the soil, with almost 20 mil- 
lion inhabitants in the delta regions. 

The great majority of the people, some 161% million, 
are Annamites, who have spread Confucianism through- 
out the land. but other Asiatic influences are also ap- 
parent. A million inhabitants, the “Moi.” are immediate 
descendants of the Indonesians. 

Nine-tenths of Indo-China’s people are engaged in 
agriculture, which makes up 70 per cent of her exports. 
The most important product, of course, is rice: Siam, 
Burma and Indo-China are the world’s leading rice- 
producers. 

The old feudal system of common grounds gave way 
long ago to a division of land which is quite unequal. 
More than 60 per cent of the people cultivate less than 
an acre each, and it is quite common for a single acre 
to be divided into twenty-five parts. But while the rich- 
est parts of Cochin-China still boast plantations of 12,- 
000 acres, output is drastically cut down by floods, cattle 
disease, lack of implements, and primitive methods. In 
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the annual harvest, Indo-China yields about 1200 
pounds of rice an acre, no great shakes when compared 
to Japan’s yield of more than 3000, or Burma’s 1700. 

An enormous army of middlemen—100,000 of whom 
are Chinese—have a privileged position and take a large 
share of the rice profits. The results for the great masses 
of the population: usury, poverty, hunger. 

Industry is negligible. Among the seven and a half 
million Annamites of lower Tonkin, less than a quarter 
of a million live on home industry. Indo-China gets her 
gasoline from America and Indonesia, her cotton from 
France. Waterpower, however, is abundant. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 

In 1938, Indo-China also had more than 40,000 Euro- 
pean officials and businessmen, most of whom remained 
only long enough to make their fortune. In pre-war 
days, France also kept 11,000 soldiers in Indo-China and, 
between 1924 and 1940, invested two billion dollars in 
the country. The French also made attempts at mod- 
ernization. They built roads, laid out railways, dug irri- 
gation ditches and drainage canals. There were 10,000 
acres of rice fields in 1880; there are now more than 
50,000. Sugar and tea are scientifically raised, refined 
in great plants. 

For a while, the French really colonized Indo-China 
with great zest. 25,000 acres went out on concession, 
and 10,000 of these were exploited. mostly for rice. The 
rest was for rubber, whose value for export was expected 
to ultimately surpass that of rice. After 1924, the French 
issued 430 mine concessions, and the earth began to 
pour forth tin, bauxite and coal in great layers. The coal 
mines are united in a vast enterprise which employs 
30,000 workers, directed by 150 Europeans. Coal pro- 
duction rose from 400,000 to 2.380.000 tons between 
1930 and 1938. There is also a vast cement industry, 
and, altogether, about 120,000 people are employed in 
modern industry. 

But perhaps the best illustration of the colonial system 
in operation was that for the 80,000 cars in Indo-China 
in 1938, there were only 2500 trucks and buses. 

The nationalist movement was always prohibited in 
Indo-China. As it went underground. estimating its 
strength became more and more difficult. But although 
it was beaten bloodily several times, it always succeeded 
in attracting new and enthusiastic youthful followers. 

The national struggle originally took the form of a 
movement for the union of “the three Ky’s”: Annam, 
Tonkin, and Cochin-China. The Annamites always re- 
garded the unnatural tripartite division of Indo-China’s 
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By Sal Tas New Leader Correspondent in France 
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most energetic tribe as one of the nation’s chief weak- 
nesses. Competent writers on French colonialism have 
recognized that although France at first favored the 
Annamites, the French regime, once consolidated, pur- 
sued a contrary policy. Were Cochin-China, the richest 
state in the land and after Burma the world’s most im- 
portant rice center, united with Annam and Tonkin, 
“the three Ky’s” would form a nation stronger than many 
a European state. 

The Annamites have been pressing for such a union 
ever since 1885, when a rebellion was suppressed blood- 
ily in the streets of Annam. As recently as 1930, the 
l'rench had to quell a major revolt in Tonkin. And in 
November 1940, four months after France’s fall and two 
months after the Japanese occupied Indo-China, the 
l'reneh regime put down a near-revolution in Cochin- 
China. On March 9, 1945, when the Japanese finally 
dismissed the French government, they found in French 
colonial prisons some 11,000 prisoners. most of them 
political, many of whom had fought against Japan. 


THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

Once the French Colonial Government allied itself 
with Vichy, pro-Japanese, anti-Allied propaganda _be- 
came French policy in Indo-China. It was no wonder 
that the Japanese had little trouble setting up a native 
government after chasing the French on March 9, 1945. 

The Japanese occupation served to drive the French 
and the natives further apart. Indo-China accused the 
French of failing to protect her against Japan. And 
once the Japanese took the reins in 1945, all Indo-China 
was convinced that the French were gone for good. 

Japan’s capitulation stimulated Annam’s impetuous 
desire to govern itself. While the occupation by Ameri- 
can. British and Chinese troops who accepted Japan’s 
surrender could be borne for a little while, the return 
of France led only to impatience and rage. 

Meanwhile there arose the “Viet Minh” party, led by 
Communist party chieftain Ho Chi Minh. Successor of a 
similar formation which had been fighting the Japanese. 
the Viet Minh included in its program, besides other 
points, the two main claims of Annam: Union of the 
Annamite “three Ky’s” and complete independence. 

The Viet Minh invited the French troops to land in 
the North; Ho Chi Minh formulated voluntarily the de- 
sire of Viet Minh to take its place, as a free state, in 
the French union. 

It was on this basis that the agreement of March 6, 
1946 was reached. France recognized Viet Nam as a 
free independent state with its own Government, parlia- 
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Bao Dat, former 
Emperor of Annam, 
is head of govern- 
ment recognized by 
the United States. 





ment, army and finances; part of the Union of Indo- 


China and the French Union. 

On March 6, 1946 it seemed as if France and Viet 
Nam had found each other. But France was represented 
in Indo-China by an apparatus of former officials and 
military people, headed by Admiral d’Argenlieu, a reac- 
tionary. Ho Chi Minh came to Paris in July to elaborate 
the agreement of March 6. One of the points agreed 
upon there was that a vote of the people would determine 
whether Cochin China would join the other two Ky’s. 

A month before the conference of Fontainbleau started. 
d’Argenlieu suddenly and unilaterally created a partial 
state in Cochin China. The French Government appar- 
ently had no grip on the governing body over there. 
Under these circumstances the Fontainebleau conference 
failed. Its failure was poorly covered by a communique, 
a modus vivendi that left open all roads, but actually 
settled nothing. 

Relations became more strained. At the end of the 
year the outburst came: The Viet Nam army on Decem- 
ber 19 attacked the French troops in Hanoi. 

Skirmishes broke out in Haiphong, which ended only 
with a bombardment of the town by the French fleet. 
with the attendant death of 20,000 civilians. The Viet 
Minh replied with a lynch party, which meant an atro- 
cious death for hundreds of Frenchmen. 

Prime Minister Leon Blum then sent Moutet, a Social- 
ist and veteran fighter against colonialism, to Viet Nam. 
But efforts to organize a meeting between Moutet and 
Ho Chi Minh failed, which indicates at least a serious 
neglect on both sides. Slowly, resistance against Ho was 
mounting in French circles. 

D’Argenlieu was replaced in September 1947 by Bol- 
laert. His removal was not only a recognition of the 
damage his policies brought about. but also a gesture of 
reconciliation. It was to no avail. 

Ho Chi Minh then made another plea to return to the 
March 6 agreement, but by this time he added a new 
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claim: Viet Nam should also have its own foreign serv- 
ice. The French Union should become less tight. This 
was enough to frustrate any new approach and Bollaert 
made a treaty with the ex-emperor Bao Dai in the Bay 
of Along. 

The Bao Dai experiment is now under way. 

During the Japanese occupation Bao Dai allowed him- 
self to be employed by Nippon; after the capitulation, 
he abdicated to render possible a reconciliation with 
Ho Chi Minh. who seemed to be the master of Indo- 
China at that time. He offered to mediate between France 
and the Viet Minh, but this proposal was rejected by 
everyone concerned. Then he began very carefully to 
play the French game. 

As the conflict with Ho Chi Minh became sharper, 
without the French scoring notable victories, Bao Dai 
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in turn sharpened his program. He, of course, demanded 
the union of the three Ky’s and continuously more and 
more independence. Finally, a treaty was signed be- 
tween President Vincent Auriol and Bao Dai and this 
brought about the recognition of Bao Dai’s independent 
Viet Nam. 

In the meanwhile. the French Army dominated the 
large cities. but the Viet Minh held almost all the other 
ones. A full-scale civil war developed with abominable 
cruelty. 

Now the situation at the northern border has changed: 
instead of nationalist troops hostile to Ho Chi Minh 
there are now Communist Chinese, armed, at the fron- 
tier. In an interview given the French daily Franc-Tireur 
on December 11, Ho Chi Minh said he has made no 
agreement with Mao Tse-tung and that he wishes to re- 
main neutral in the conflict between Russia and America. 
But he also refused to make a statement in regard to the 
idea of letting the United Nations control any eventual 
elections and expressed his faith that “the Indo-Chinese 
people” and “the French people” can come to an agree- 


ment. 





The three years of war, which cost France hundreds 
of millions of dollars, have brought the people of Indo- 
China to the verge of exhaustion. 

What now? The Bao Dai experiment does not look 
very appetizing. The only chance for Bao Dai is that the 
population will finally become exhausted by the fight, 
lose its faith in the victory of Viet Minh and accept peace 
at any price. The French army could then retreat slowly 
while its place was taken by Bao Dai’s soldiers, now in 
training. In that way French prestige will be saved: 
but then French policy would have as its sole result 
the replacement of the French colonial regime by a 
crowned Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

Is a compromise between Ho Chi Minh and Bao Dai 
still possible? Not very probable; both represent regimes 
which exclude each other. and a compromise between 
them would almost certainly end after a short period 
with the elimination of Bao Dai. 

There remains a compromise with Ho Chi Minh him- 
self. Is he a Stalinist or could he develop into an Indo- 
Chinese Tito? The events at the Northern boundary 
very probably will give the last answer to that. 

Since French policy has omitted everything which 
could drive the moderate socialist and civil groups in 
the Viet Minh away from Ho Chi Minh, at the present, 
Ho Chi Minh has the confidence of all civilian national- 
ists, of the entire youth, of all nationally conscious in- 
tellectuals. Today he can not be eliminated any more 
and can hardly be influenced. 

Although the Nationalist troops at the Indo-Chinese 
border have now been replaced by Communists, this does 
not simplify Ho Chi Minh’s position. It only makes 
easier the annexation of Indo-China by Mao Tse-tung. 
It is very improbable that Ho Chi Minh wants to be a 
local satrap of Mao Tse-tung. 

The last chance to get out of this fix without causing 
too much damage would be to try to come to an agree- 
ment with Ho Chi Minh, allowing the Viet Minh to 
carry out its program. 

A reasonable policy compromise with the United 
States would to a large extent be in the interest of the 
Viet Minh; it would guarantee its independence and 
make possible economic aid to Indo-China. But it is not 
easy to conduct in poor and illiterate Asia a reasonable 
policy, necessitating insight and above all composure and 
patience. If, however, Viet Minh lacks every possibility 
for an independent national policy, then either Indo- 
China will have to be abandoned completely, or else we 
will have to continue the unsatisfying “containment 
policy” with Bao Dai. 

But it must be realized what an effort is required to 
lead, with the borders of China and Indo-China united, 
a policy which basically is directed against this whole 
united territory. 
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Chicago Tribune Earns Seamen's Ire; 
Nixon Favored in California Race 


HE Chicago Tribune, which peddles as an article of 
faith the necessity for an American merchane marine, 
recently was keelhauled by the Seafarers International 
Union and Masters, Mates & Pilots, both AFL, for trying 
to transfer a Trib-owned steamship to the Panamanian 
flag. Ship run is from Quebec to New York carrying 
newsprint. Reason for Trib’s intended transfer, which 
Maritime Commission has yet to approve, is to duck U.S. 
taxes, safety standards and decent wages. 
’ * a 
Foundation for World Government (Stringfellow Barr 
and Scott Buchanan) is financing American college stu- 
dents to work this summer in Israeli camps run by fellow- 
traveling Mapam. 
+ + + 
The New York Times has Polon- 


name to 


Orthographic Note: 
ized the spelling of the Russian Marshal’s 
*“Rokossowski.” Used to be, of course, Rokossovsky. 

+ + ¢ 

Labor and liberals are going to be looking for the 
defeat of these GOP eight—Capehart, Don- 
nell, Missouri; Dworshak, Idaho; Hickenlooper, lowa; 
Villikin, Colorado; Wiley, Wisconsin; Vorth 
Dakota; and Taft, Ohio. Truman is planning to go into 
each of these states to campaign personally against them. 

California liberals are worried that Jimmy Roosevelt’s 
likely defeat by Governor Warren may ensure election of 
Richard Nixon as Republican Senator over Helen Ga- 


Indiana: 


Young, 


hagan Douglas. 
s + & 


Chrysler is trying to get an amendment to the anti- 
trust laws passed which would make it a violation for 
non-striking workers at one plant to make contributions 
to striking workers at another. Company is mad that 
GM workers were among UAW members who supported 
Chrysler strikers during their last strike. David Lawrence, 
the columnist, has been interested by Chrysler in sup- 
porting this proposal. 

es ss 

Wittiest and most tactful remark of the current po- 
litical season was Adolf Berle’s at the Liberal party din- 
ner June 14, over which he presided. Faced by the need 
to introduce three gubernatorial hopefuls sitting on the 
dais—Oscar Ewing, Frank Roosevelt and Judge Pecora 

-the Liberal party State Chairman said, “I want to in- 
troduce three men who will be the next Governor of New 
York State.” 
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John Lewis’s press agents are circulating practically 
everybody in America inquiring whether “you would 
like to be placed on our mailing list for informational 
material about the United Mine Workers and the UMWA 
welfare funds.” Says the letter signed by Justin McCar- 
thy. Director, UMWA News Bureau: 

“Because of the leadership that the UMWA has taken 
in such matters of interest to all of organized labor as 
welfare plans, pensions, medical and hospital care for 
injured workers and the battle against the Taft-Hartley 
Law, we thought that this material that we have available 
might offer valuable background information for you.” 

+ + + 

Probably the most vicious anti-American propaganda 
in a so-called non-Communist magazine is to be found in 
the pages of the New Statesman and Nation. /f it isn’t 
Kingsley Martin then it’s C. E. M. Joad writing articles 
called “The Politics of ‘Keeping Out’.” 

+ + + 

A new magazine named Freeman will replace Plain 
Talk next Fall. John Chamberlain and Henry Hazlitt 
will edit. 

+ + + 

It happened at the press conference in Ben Gold's 
hotel room a few weeks ago during the Furriers Union 
convention, which ran in Atlantic City simultaneously 
with the ILGWU jubilee convention. Since the ILGWU 
got outstanding press coverage, Gold decided to call the 
reporters together to announce the Furrier’s decision to 
leave the CIO. Vic Riesel noticed as all assembled that 
the dean of labor correspondents, Louis Stark, was not 
around and he phoned the ILGWU pressroom to tell 
him about the conference. Stark had already left and 
the Daily Worker’s George Morris, covering the ILC 
conclave, answered the phone. A little flustered, Riesel 
told Morris about the Gold session and, unthinkingly, 
Morris asked Riesel to fill him in on what might happen. 
Suddenly Morris, realizing the enormity of this sugges- 
tion, yelled into the phone: “Don’t bother. My God, 
Riesel filling me in on a Gold press conference!” 

And in a few minutes, Morris panted onto the scene. 

a ca 

Marshal Tito is about ready to ask Marshall Plan aid. 

He’s having serious peasant ‘aN, consumer goods 


ore anthike meta od crisis next year. 
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PARADOX of the American 
that. 


HE 
| consumer is 


speaking, there isn’t any such animal, 


politically 


but that, considered as a theoretical 
point in the economic and political 
firmament, he is as essential to the 
direction of our technological civil- 
ization as the pole star is to the 
navigator. 

Ultimately our society must be 
consumer-oriented, because the con- 
sumer interest is substantially identi- 
cal with the total public interest. That 
is not true of the producer interest. 

To paraphrase an observation of 
Abraham Lincoln, it is possible for 
a government in power to buy off 
part of the producer pressure groups 
all of the time and all of them part 
of the time, but it is not possible to 
buy off all of them all of the time. 

Try it—as, in general, we have 
been trying it for the past two de- 
cades——and sooner or later the bill- 
owing tent of inflation splits at the 
seams. At that point, the ghost of the 
periodically liquidated — consumer 
walks again in the halls of Congress 
and even our advertising-subsidized 
newspapers take notice. When a buy- 
ers strike bites the business office. 
that’s news. 

To this writer, it begins to look as 
if the gaunt and horrid ghost of the 
consumer is due to walk again. Com- 
petition for the consumer's dollar 
including inter-industry competition 

is sharpening. Cone, or rapidly 
JaMEs Rorry is an authority on con- 
sumer problems. He wrote His Mas- 
Food. 


ters Voice and Tomorrow's 


By James Rorty 


ARE consumers, too, 
being led to slaughter? 


passing, is that jolly community of 
interest by which war-inflated prices 
were continued into the peace, wage 
increases were genially passed along 
to the consumer, and it was bad form 
for any producer group to call pub- 
lic attention to what its neighbor was 
getting away with. Recently the boys 
have started yelling at each other in 
the trade press. They’re even run- 
ning for help to Herbert Hoover. 


which must mean they're in bad 


trouble. 


WOULD HOOVER DO? 

What we need, said Philip W. 
Pillsbury, 
Mills. 


neapolis Farm Forum on March 2 


President of Pillsbury 


Inc., speaking at the Min- 


last, is a_ bi-partisan commission, 
Herbert 
Baruch as 


with Hoover or Bernard 


chairman, that would 
bring to the solution of food and 
farm problems the same approach 
the Hoover Commission brought to 
governmental reorganization or the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
brought to foreign policy. 

Herbert 
night have qualms about saddling 
him with a job like that. On the 
whole, the Hoover Commission did a 


Hoover's worst enemy 


good job of rationalizing—on paper 
—the administrative machinery of 
government. But to make sense out 
of the present giddy chaos of food 
production, farmer subsidies, food 
processing. advertising and distribu- 
tion would take more than even the 
acknowledged talents of the Great 
Engineer. It would mean turning our 


food economy and culture inside out. 





The Consumer 


It would hurt. Mr. Pillsbury wouldn’t 
like it. Indeed, almost everybody 
would dislike it, because everybody 
wants to have his cake, directly or 
indirectly, as a producer of some 
commodity or service, and also to 
eat his cake as a consumer of every- 
thing else. 

That goes for organized labor, or- 
ganized business, the organized farm- 
ers, the more or less organized 
scientists, and the more or less or- 
ganized government administrators, 
considered as producers of regulatory 
services and conservators of their 
jobs. 

Witness the apparent impossibility 
of getting our agricultural economy 
down off the stilts of price supports, 
or even of shortening the stilts. Wit- 
ness the united front of organized 
labor and organized business against 
the consumer in the fashion in- 


dustry, the baking industry, and 


other trades. 


SCIENTISTS PASS BUCK 
Witness the equanimity with which 
our food scientists, organized as a 
quasi-government agency in the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, accept financial 
support—with consequent de facto 
limitation of their freedom—from the 
Nutrition Foundation, which is the 
instrument of the organized food 
processors. In effect, the scientists 
seem to be saying: “Don’t blame us. 
Actually, of 


course, they live here, too, like every- 


We just work here.” 


body else. And their responsibility 
as citizens functioning in the demo- 
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Takes A Toehold 


cratic process is amplified by their 


special ethical and social respon- 
sibilities as scientists. 

Witness the united front of the 
administrators 


government speci- 


fically the Food and Drug Admin- 


istration——with the more respectable 
groups of food processors upon 


whom the eminent 
Wesley 


(Though one must be slow to blame 


lawyer-lobbyist 
Charles Dunn rides herd. 
the agency for such fraternizations. ) 
Mr. Dunn’s 
effectively organized and _ articulate 


cohorts represent an 


pressure group, whereas the con- 
sumer, whom Food and Drug is sup- 
posed to protect with a single mind. 
is the little man who isn’t there in a 
political pinch. 

Each of these producer-oriented 
combinations and alliances deserves 
separate study. Each tends to ob- 
struct and freeze the economic and 


the fluidity of 


which the ultimate viability of our 


social process, on 


technological civilization depends. 

[ronically, for all these producer 
interests—farmers, industrial work- 
ers, business management, scientists. 
government administrators—the con- 
sumer is a necessary point of refer- 
ence and balance. For only consumer- 
oriented policies will reconcile their 
conflicting interests. There is simply 
no other way of dividing the cake. 
rationalizing change, and preventing 
greedy single-tracked producer in- 
terests from destroying both their 
customers and themselves. 

Hence, although the little man isn’t 
there in the sense of an effectively or- 
ganized political entity, he has to be 
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reckoned with. He isn’t there. he isn’t 
here. But in a depression he is every- 
where. Then the little man towers. 
His shadow darkens the sky. 

When the consumer's ghost walks, 
the event invariably signals a stale- 
mate of producer interests that can 
be resolved only by a new, consumer- 


rriented alignment of forces. 


WHITE BREAD CASE 

Two recent case histories will illus- 
trate the point. 

Today about half a million bread- 
consumers, acting under highly com- 
direction. have 


vetent professional 


seceded from the monopoly-domin- 


_~ } 
IN AMERICAN MARKETS, CONSUMERS ARE AT THE MERCY OF INDUSTRY 


While the food industry 
is still taking him for a 
John Public has 


ride, 


been doing better lately 


ated economy and culture of the mill- 
ing and baking industries. They are 
flavorful 


white bread. made with unbleached 


eating a nourishing and 
flour. 2 per cent wheat germ, 8 per 
cent milk solids, 6 per cent high fat 
and no chemical adulter- 
These 


vastly 


SOV flour 


ants or ersatzes whatever. 


specifications spell — quality 


superior to ordinary commercial 
white bread. But tests at the Cornell 
School of Nutrition. which developed 
the formula. have proved that rats 
can thrive on this “Triple Rich” 
bread as their sole food, but quickly 
pine and die when fed the white 


bread of commerce, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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The fortunate bread-eaters referred 
to are the inmates of the New York 
State mental hospitals, and a growing 
list of other public and private in- 
stitutions, the 110,000 children who 
receive school lunches in the five 
boroughs of New York, and the cus- 
tomers of the co-ops and commercial 
bakers that in considerable numbers 
are now producing and distributing 
this superior bread. 


GOOD RESPONSE 

The story of this consumer revolt 
was told by this writer in the March 
1950 issue of Harper's. Actually, 
more was involved than the consumer 
interests represented by the co-ops. 
Miss Katherine Flack, nutritionist of 
the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. can properly regard 
herself as a producer of optimum 
nourishment for the patients in her 
charge. Mr. Harvey K. Allen, director 
of school lunches for New York City 
can also properly regard himself as a 
producer of optimum diets for school 
children, on whom education is more 
or less wasted unless they are prop- 
erly fed. 

It now seems probable that the use 
of institutional and school lunch-feed- 
ing as a yardstick with which to 
measure and control the performance 
of commercial food processors will 
become general, with respect to other 
staple foods as well as to bread. In 
effect, of course, this represents a re- 
assertion of the consumer interest in 
a new and highly effective guise. 

Publication of the Harper's article 
brought a flood of fan mail, not only 
from consumers wanting to know 
where to buy the improved white 
bread but also from institutions and 
from independent bakers anxious to 
obtain the formula and put the bread 
into production. It also elicited from 
the trade press the baking industry's 
more or less standard response to 
challenge. Although the article was 
carefully checked by competent nutri- 
tionists, the Northwestern Miller pre- 
tended to find in it many inaccu- 
racies, and denounced the writer as a 
“crackpot,” This epithet is seemingly 
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a promotion from “food faddist,” the 
phrase with which the industry has 
smeared all its critics, both lay and 
professional, for the past thirty years 
and more; I am flattered by the 
accolade. 

In the same issue, the Northwest- 
ern Miller printed a long memoran- 
dum from the scientific director of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
analyzing the Harper's article. The 
memorandum is worthy of Vishinsky 
in its uninhibited use of half-truths. 
outright attempts to rewrite history, 
distortions, and propaganda by omis- 
sion. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that under cover of this re- 
treating barrage the industry will be 
forced to meet the challenge of con- 
sumer-oriented institutional feeding 
in more practical fashion. In other 
words, the big chain bakers who 
dominate the industry will, perhaps 
sooner than they expect, be forced 
to give us a decent loaf of white 
They 


may even be forced to accept an 


bread at a reasonable price. 


amendment of the Food and Drug 
Law requiring open-formula labelling 
of bread and other food products 

a reform which consumer represen- 
tatives, including the American Home 
Economics Association, are again de- 


manding. 
MEAT UNION HELPS 


The second development that sug- 
gests an approaching renaissance of 
the consumer interest is the publica- 
tion of Lewis Corey’s Meat and Man, 
sponsored by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL. 
Here we have the novel and hearten- 
ing phenomenon of a_ progressive 
union giving a first-rate liberal eco- 
nomist a free hand to write a com- 
prehensive analysis of the meat in- 
dustry, in the context of our total 
food economy and culture. The result 
may be that the unions, if they adopt 
the role clearly suggested to them 
by Mr. Corey, will more and more 
develop statesmanlike policies that re- 
flect not just the narrow interest of 
more employment and better wages 
for the union members, but the pub- 





lic interest as a whole, including that 
of the consumer. 

This is in line with the interest ex- 
pressed by Walter Reuther, of the 
United Auto Workers-CIO, in better 
automobiles at lower prices and with 
the recent entrance of the UAW into 
the field of union-sponsored store 
co-ops. It is in line with the far- 
sighted policy that led to the CIO’s 
sponsorship of the Public Affairs In- 
stitute, which functions more and 
more, not just as a research and 
propaganda arm for organized labor, 
but as a creative analysis and idea 
factory serving the total public in- 
tech- 


terest in an era of critical 


nological and economic change. 


DROP IN MEAT 


Corey’s book ranges all the way 
from the social muck raked by Upton 
Sinclair in The Jungle to the current 
frontiers of biochemical research; 
from the ardors and miseries of nine- 
teenth-century trade unionism to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
1960 food targets; from the spread- 
ing grass agriculture of the South to 
the phosphate cartel as it affects the 
food potentials of the Pacific Basin. 

Corey—and, inferentially at least. 
the union—-is not afraid to face the 
fact that meat will probably play a 
slightly diminishing role in the na- 
tional diet. although we should in- 
crease consumption of animal pro- 
teins, milk and = milk 


products. Nor is he at ail hesitant 


especially 


about saying a good and sagacious 
word in behalf of the consumer inter- 
est whenever such a word is indicat- 
ed. 

This, I submit, is progress on both 
the labor and the consumer fronts. 
I can think of at least a dozen other 
unions that could profit from simil- 
arly uninhibited and creative studies 
of their affains—including the baker's 
union, which can scarcely afford in- 
definitely to wag as the tail of the 
American Institute of Baking. (Note 
to the editor of the Northwestern 
Miller: How about that for a really 
dreadful crackpot idea? ) 
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Inst there was the Truman Doc- 
Fi... which guaranteed Greece 
and Turkey against aggression. Later, 
the Doctrine was supplemented by 
the more far-reaching Atlantic Pact, 
which bound Western 
Europe in a political and military as- 
sociation with the United States. The 
Marshall Plan was launched to 
speed the economic rehabilitation of 


most of 


Europe. 

These have been the major elements 
in America’s effort to dam the forces 
of Communist expansion. Have the 
results justified the great expense 
and exertion involved? A candid an- 
swer must be: only in part; in some 
respects, they have fallen far short 
of expectations. 

These measures have heen success- 
ful in halting the spread of Com- 
munism as a popular movement in 
the West. Since the peak year of 
1947, Communism has been on the 
downgrade. Its fighting spirit has 
waned and millions of adherents have 
begun to leave the fold. American aid 
was effective in Greece. where the 
civil war ended in Communist defeat: 
it also enabled Turkey to preserve her 
independence. To an extent, the “con- 
tainment” policy was responsible for 
the failure of the Berlin blockade. 
though the Tito rebellion played a 
big role in blunting the Soviet of.- 
fensive. 

In other areas. however, the Plan. 
the Pact and the Doctrine have 
proved unavailing. They could not 
the transformation — of 
and Czechoslovakia into 


prevent 
Hungary 
Soviet satellites. the organization of 
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By David J. Dallin 


ERP and the Pact: 
A Balance-Sheet 


Eastern Germany as a new “people's 
with an embryo army, 
or the of North 
Korea and the Communist conquest 
of China on the Continent of Asia. 
The lesson is plain: the West has 
still not creating a 


democracy” 
Communization 


succeeded in 


counterweight sufficient to balance 
the military might of the Soviet 


Union. 

Soviet military science has always 
stressed the importance of land 
armies. Without minimizing the role 
of air power, the Russians feel that, 
in an age when wars are fought by 
nations in uniform instead of mer- 
cenaries, mass armies must be the de- 
cisive factor. They base this judg- 
ment on centuries of military exper- 
ience, including the Second World 
War. 

In her long history, Russia has. 
with few exceptions, won or lost her 
wars on land. Her major assets have 
always been her vast reserves both of 
manpower and space—two factors 
which can tell effectively only in a 
land war. Soviet plans for a future 
war are founded primarily on these 
considerations, while American mili- 
tary experts are divided on the best 
means of waging a war with Russia. 
The deeply-rooted American concept 
of an all-powerful air force capable 
of winning wars virtually unaided 
has nothing in common with Soviet 
thinking. 

Hence, the Kremlin is inclined to 
minimize the Atlantic Pact. It is well 
aware that the twelve Pact members 
possess nothing remotely resembling 
mass armies ready to take the field. 


In London recently, the Atlantic 
partners agreed upon the new system 
of “balanced security forces,” where- 
by naval duties in any future war 
would be assigned chiefly to Britain, 
aerial United 
States, and land fighting te France. 
Every fourth soldier in the French 
army, however, is a Communist voter, 
if not an actual party member; in 
addition to which much of its avail- 
able troop strength is immobilized in 
Indo-China. France’s deficiencies in 


modern arms can be supplied by the 


operations to the 


United States. But her army’s vulner- 
ability to paralysis in the event of 
war with the Soviet Union is an or- 
ganic disease for which no easy cure 
exists. Like it or not, France cannot 
be numbered among the major pow- 
ers today: this is particularly true 
when the issue of Communism is 
paramount in the world. For the fact 
is that France’s rapid postwar eco- 
nomic recovery has not signalized her 
return to a ranking position in the 
power-political constellation. 

For these reasons, Moscow finds it 
impossible to take the Atlantic Pact 
seriously. It fails to see in it—devoid 
of effective military resources and 
riven by internal political dissension 
as it is—a force capable of challeng- 
ing with any authority the continued 
expansion of the sphere of Soviet 
control. The men in the Kremlin feel 
fully able to deal with such trifling 
obstacles to the attainment of their 
goals by the simple expedient of 
launching a new series of “peace con- 
gresses” and collecting the signatures 
of millions of deluded “partisans of 
peace.” 

At the present time, Moscow is 
convinced that the Western powers. 
unless they can find some new and 
powerful ally, will remain helpless to 
considerable measure 
What 
this means, stated in more precise 
terms, is that the West will be in no 
position to threaten Stalin’s expand- 


affect in any 
the course of Soviet policy. 


ing empire unless and until it can 
establish a foothold among Russia’s 
Germany. 


nearest neighbors—-in 


Japan or the satellite states. 
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STATIST 
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Peter VieRECK is the author of Conserva- 
tism Revisited, and an associate professor 
of history at Mt. Holyoke College. 


HE REAL tragedy. according to the great historian 

Lord Acton, is not when right fights wrong but when 
two different kinds of right fight each other. A conflict 
of the first type is that between democracy and tyranny, 
which now divides West and East just as it earlier 
divided the West from Germany. The second ty pe——right 
vs. right—is exemplified by the tragedy rending the West 
internally today, above all in the British elections last 
spring. It is right to want humane social legislation. It is 
also right to want freedom from governmental powers 
because, to quote Acton again, “All power tends to cor- 
rupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

No sane Republican and no British Conservative is 
against all welfare laws. The important task is to deter- 
mine at precisely what point healthful welfare laws 
become the unhealthful bureaucratic dictatorship of 
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AN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN 
DILEMMA 


“statism.” This point will vary from country to country 
and from epoch to epoch. The electoral verdict in Eng- 
land suggests that perhaps British voters feel they have 
reached this point. 

But the difficulty of precisely determining it does not 
make the point non-existent or unimportant. On_ the 
contrary, nothing is more important to the West today. 
Both sides are “right” because both are equally custo- 
dians of different halves of our democratic heritage. This 
makes the debate so much more exasperating than our 
clearcut abhorrence of the Nazi and Stalinist dictator- 
ships. 

Just as economists have to rely on the margin of dim- 
inishing utility, so I have recently suggested (in my 
book Conservatism Revisited) coining for the politicians 
the phrase “the Statist Margin” or “the Statist Line.” 
Briefly, | would define the Statist Line as the margin of 
diminishing returns for humanitarianism. Beyond _ it. 
the gain in local working conditions—though in itself 
desirable-is less than the loss in liberty, so that the bal- 
ance-sheet holds a net loss for society as a whole. 

Civil liberty—meaning not merely free speech for in- 
tellectuals but something as close to all citizens as fair 
trial‘ by jury—is as precious to the industrial worker as 
to anybody else. Nothing is more snobbishly undemo- 
cratic than the assumption of certain leftist intellectuals 
that political liberty interests only a few bourgeois high- 
brows and that only “economic democracy” interests the 
worker, so that we should stop worrying about freedom 
and go full-speed ahead to whatever is the latest brave 
new Social Experiment. On the contrary, the sacrifice 
of liberty to total statism is a loss which the workers 
themselves are the first to suffer, as open-minded Amer- 
ican trade unionists like Reuther realized in that dis- 
illusioning moment when they visited the land of “pro- 
letarian dictatorship.” 

The industrial worker is increasingly coming to realize 
this. Despite the half-worshipful, half-patronizing effort 
of the leftist ideologue to oversimplify the worker into a 
mythical Noble Savage (a Rousseauistic primitif of the 
industrial jungle), the worker is becoming aware that 
liberty is no bourgeois abstraction but just as real as 
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bread and butter. It was not the petty-bourgeois Nazis, 
now holding high posts in the Soviet zone, who went on 
strike against the Russians in last summer’s railway battle 
of Berlin, but the ordinary “proletarian” trade unions. 
And the issue which has rallied the Berlin masses behind 
the American stand is not materialism alone but personal 
freedom. 

The ordinary people of New Zealand and Australia 
have comprehended the danger of statism in voting out 
their Labor governments. Will the English do the same 
after the temporary stalemate of their inconclusive Febru- 


ary election? The answer to this riddle depends not only 





Peace can only be saved by internal unity sufficient to 
discourage any Soviet plan for an anti-Western Pearl 
Harbor. Right and left should freely and vigorously de- 
bate the issue of the Statist Line. agreeing to disagree in 
parliamentary fashion. But if the debate turns into civil 
war—or civil chaos, as it threatens to do in France and 
Italy—then the West is practically inviting attack. 

The Labor party program announced before the Feb- 
ruary balloting advocated nationalizing cement, sugar 
refining, waterworks, meat slaughtering and wholesaling, 
and perhaps shipbuilding and chemicals, in addition to 


the industries already taken over. No matter where ex- 





ADEQUATE STANDARDS OF LIVING MUST BE ASSURED TO ALL WITHOUT THE LOSS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


on Labor but on the Conservatives and what they have 
to offer instead. Conservatives and Republicans must 
not let fear of crossing the Statist Line stampede them 
so far away from the line that they feel nostalgia for 
the immoral, inhumane working conditions of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Such anti-historical nostalgia afflicts 
those Republicans who opposed even the humane 
Housing Act of their own not-exactly-radical Senator 
Taft. It would pay enlightened Conservatives and Re- 
publicans to criticize such reactionaries as sharply as 
they criticized the socialists, for the irresponsibility of 
the right is often to blame for the triumph of the left. 
The failure to achieve social evolution is more to blame 
for the triumph of revolution than the conspiracies of 
revolutionaries. 

To vary the metaphor. the Statist Line is a tightrope 
on which Western man must walk. On one side is the 
abyss of irresponsible laissez-faire chaos, which helped 
bring on the crash of 1929. On the other side is the 
abyss of regimentation. whose ultimate outcome is Hitler. 
Stalin, and “1984.” To keep society from toppling into 
either abyss, liberal conservatives and conservative lib- 
erals must unite on some form of Schlesingerian “vital 
center,” each making the generous concessions which the 
emergency of an ever-imminent Soviet attack demands. 
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actly we draw the Statist Line. it is unreasonable to deny 
that it will be crossed with seven-league boots if a more 
sweeping electoral victory later this year puts this Labor 
platform into effect and vindicates Labor’s extremist 
wing. A really exuberant Laborite would not deny but 
glorify the fact of crossing the line. And the effect on 
America of such a development might be a radical in- 
crease of the statist minority within the Fair Deal, which 
so far has perpetrated no nationalization of industry. 


DOES ENGLAND CROSS THE LINE? 

So far. despite the confused improvisations of its 
mediocre personnel, the Fair Deal is more often reform- 
ist-gradualist than socialist-statist. When wolf-crying Re- 
publicans do understand this distinction, they will again 
win elections. To compare America’s non-socialist and 
non-doctrinaire Fair Deal with the dangerously doctrin- 
aire socialism of such English Laborites as Cripps, is a 
tempting analogy but a false one. Your typical Fair 
Dealer is not an anti-capitalist Don Quixote with mes- 
sianic cliches about class war. but a strictly suburban 
YMCA secretary with dowdily virtuous cliches about 
“boosting” the Community Chest. 

The New Deal (plus Fair Deal) has tried to intro- 
duce-——belatedly and more naively—those necessary 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 
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humane working conditions which the British Tories, 
from Shaftesbury on, introduced a century ago. In the 
1870s, Disraeli’s Conservative party, against the opposi- 
tion of Gladstone’s Liberal party. legalized and aided the 
persecuted trade unions and passed workers’ welfare 
laws. The true analogy between English and American 
politics cuts across American party lines. For example, 
in his stand on factory laws and economic planning, the 
Conservative Winston Churchill resembles both the 
Democrat Truman and the Republican Thomas Dewey 
and does not resemble—is a century ahead of—the Re- 
publican Old Guard. The Old Guard’s pseudo-conser- 
vatism in economics (actually sheer anarchism) re- 
sembles not the British Conservative party, with its 
solid mass base in all classes, but the disecredited /aissez- 
faire economics and pseudo-individualism of England's 
narrowly middle-class Liberal party. The latter’s decline 
is a warning for our GOP; and America urgently needs 
a vastly stronger—and more responsible—-Republican 
anti-statist party. 

England’s second mid-century election will be the most 
important in recent history, because it will determine 
whether or not England strides irrevocably across the 
Statist Line. The two leading parties differ on other 
issues as well, but not basically. A policy of humani- 
tarianism and social progress for labor, and of respect 
for trade unionism, has been accepted not only by the 
Laborites but also by all except a reactionary minority of 
Conservatives. Here the party disputes are often only a 
matter of tempo and degree, differences exaggerated by 
demagogues on both sides. (Churchill. after all, was 
already introducing pro-labor minimum-wage laws when 
many of the Labor party’s present tribunes of the people 
were still in swaddling clothes.) Likewise. in foreign 
policy. Labor-Conservative disagreements are—unhappily 
for Joseph Stalin—-not basic. 

In short. the fundamental issue is whether unbridled 





BELGIAN HEIR 


The king who quickly left his nation 
Now waits and waits an invitation 

To make the jewelled crown his own, 
dnd sit again upon his throne. 


Mil which but gives new point and 
meaning— 

For those who have a hasty leaning— 

To that wise caution, ages old, 

To look before you Leopold. 


—Richard Armour 








statism is to replace that stress on private freedom which 
for centuries produced in England a creative culture 
and a way of civilized living that is the glory of the 
human race. At present, the Labor Government, still 
awaiting a more decisive popular verdict than that of 
February, can establish nothing irrevocable. In some 
spheres, since 1945, it has achieved more good than 
harm. But another five years of Labor bureaucratizing, 
accelerated by mass approval and against a discredited 
opposition. would very likely commit England to statism 
beyond recall, unless the mixed-economy Keynesians 
within the Labor party can restrain the doctrinaire Cripp- 
sian socialists from over-ceniralizing. Even the over- 
centralizing and over-regulating of a liberal will event- 
ually, as Churchill points out, require a Gestapo to en- 


force it. 


THE DOUBLE THREAT 

Statism of the left is no greater (nor less) a threat to 
personal freedom than statism of the right. It is hypocrisy 
to resist solely the former (or solely the latter). It is 
hyprocisy to resist the pernicious over-centralization of 
socialist labor parties while defending dictatorial mon- 
opolies and clamoring for higher tariffs and more statist 
favors to industrialists. The word “conservative” is un- 
popular in America; nearly everybody likes to boast 
how “liberal” he is. Yet a conservative opposition in 
both America and England can become the savior of de- 
mocracy as the watchdog of anti-statism, welcoming 
necessary reforms but growling ominously as soon as 
either leftist or rightist prowlers get too near the Statist 
Line. Meanwhile, the watchdog of anti-statism must not 
degenerate into the lapdog of Big Business. American 
Republicans and British Conservatives must convince 
the voting public of their sincerity in defending personal 
freedom equally against capital and labor. or suffer the 
consequences once again at the polls. 

Personal freedom is no monopoly of either right or 
left. Today the greater danger stems from the left and 
from the Labor party. The contrary was true in the 
Munich Pact nightmare of 1938 and may some day be 
true again. The precarious health of liberty decreases pro- 
portionately whenever the polar extremes of right and 
left increase. These extremes increase whenever the rea- 
sonable. moderate, evolutionary forces of the center are 
unable to strike a workable balance between the urgent 
need for social reform (which, if carried to extremes. 
leads to oppressive socialist statism) and the equally 
urgent need for personal freedom (which, if confused 
with laissez-faire anarchy, leads to capitalist oppres- 
sion). The great statesman is not the great inciter but 
the great healer. For the humanistic conservative, respon- 
sible statesmanship means stabilizing the future by bal- 
ancing two equally urgent needs—security and individ- 
ualism—instead of swinging the pendulum too far in 
either direction and inviting a violent counterswing. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T IS a serious fallacy to assume that, because Senator 
i McCarthy has indulged in irresponsible exaggeration, 
everyone whom he has attacked is exempt from respon- 
sible criticism. Take the case of Owen Lattimore. 

This case is of public importance. Lattimore influ- 
enced American thinking on Far Eastern affairs as editor 
of Pacific Affairs, organ of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations; as a contributing editor of Amerasia, and as 
author, lecturer and teacher. He held such important 
wartime posts as adviser to Chiang Kai-shek and, later, 
director of Pacific operations for the OWI. He has also 
been a periodic State Department consultant. 

Now McCarthy brought forward no evidence that 
would stand up in court to prove his sensational charge 
that Lattimore was a “top Soviet spy.” But there is a 
great deal of evidence in Lattimore’s own published writ- 
ings to show that he was not, as he and his defenders 
claim, an objective scholar on Far Eastern affairs, free 
from any trace of pro-Communist bias. 

Any doubts on this score should be resolved by an 
article published by Lattimore in the National Geographic 
Magazine of December, 1944. It describes a visit he 
made that year in the company of Henry Wallace; John 
Carter Vincent, head of the State Department’s Far East- 
ern Division; and John Hazard, to the port of Magadan 
and the Kolyma gold fields in northeastern Siberia. 

This area is notorious as one of the worst slave labor 
centers in the Soviet Union. Vladimir Petrov’s Soviet 
Gold is only the most detailed of the many accounts by 
Russian and Polish survivors of Kolyma. All paint an 
appalling picture of inhuman exploitation, malnutrition, 
brutal beatings and shootings without trial. 

What is Owen Lattimore’s picture of this region? 
Little short of an earthly paradise. Dalstroi, the organi- 
zation which directs the vast slave reservation, is at- 
tractively labelled “a combination Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and TVA.” Nikishov, the boss slavedriver, is cre- 
dited with “a trained and sensitive interest in art and 
music and also a deep sense of civic responsibility.” 

Lattimore asserts that he visited the gold mines of 
Kolyma. But he contrived not to see, or at least not to 
mention, those unpleasant features which former prison- 
ers describe so vividly. On the contrary, he waxes lyr- 
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Lattimore Views the Soviet Scene: 
Purges=Democracy, Dalstroi=TVA 


ical over greenhouses “growing tomatoes, cucumbers and 
even melons to make sure that the hardy miners got 
enough vitamins.” 

What if an American had visited Dachau or Buchen- 
wald, extolled the character of the camp commandant. 
gushed over a model workshop or garden, and offered 
no hint of the inmates’ true condition? Would not such 
a person’s obvious pro-Nazi bias have disqualified him 
either as a trustworthy reporter or as a reliable adviser 
on German-American relations? Substituting commun- 
ism for nazism, does not the same apply to Owen Latti- 
more ? 

To recognize the consistency of this bias, one need 
only read his book, Solution in Asia, published in 1945. 
Lattimere repeatedly identifies the Soviet Union with 
“democracy”: he asserts that “the Mongols gravitated 
into the Soviet orbit of their own accord.” and _ that 
“Russo-Mongol relations in Asia, like Russo-Czechoslo- 
vak relations in Europe, deserve careful and respectful 
study.” Throughout, he dodges any discussion of the 
violence and terror which have marked Soviet dealings 
with its Asiatic as well as its European subject peoples. 

I can attest from personal knowledge that Lattimore, as 
editor of Pacific Affairs, conceded the Soviet Council 
of Pacific Relations the right to veto undesired contrib- 
utors, although the American Council certainly enjoyed 
no corresponding veto on Soviet Far Eastern publica- 
tions. In Pacific Affairs for September, 1938, he en- 
dorsed the view that the Soviet purges of the thirties, 
which he euphemistically described as “the discovery of 
the conspiracies,” were a triumph of democracy. 

In a recent memorandum to the State Department, he 
urged that the United States pull out of Korea, ignore 
the possibilities of Japan as a major ally, coldshoulder 
Britain, France and the Netherlands in Asia, and hasten 
to recognize and trade with Mao Tse-tung’s China. 

Of course, the traditions of American liberty—-not 
Soviet “democracy’-——entitle Lattimore to express his 
opinion freely. But he stands revealed—-on the basis not 
of hearsay or “smear,” but of his own published record 

as a biased reporter on issues involving communism 
and an undesirable counselor on American foreign policy 


in the Far East or anywhere else. 
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WasHincron, D.C. 

RITISH concern lest Congressional 
displeasure over London’s aloof- 
ness toward the proposed West Euro- 
pean coal and steel pool result in her 
further ERP and 


arms aid appropriations was reflected 


exclusion from 


last week in an unusual, indirect 
communication from the British Am- 
bassador to Congress. 

The so-called Schuman Plan to 
pool the coal and steel production of 
Western 
national authority of a High Inter- 
national Commission, to which each 


Europe under the supra- 


participating nation would cede some 
national sovereignty, has captured 
Washington’s imagination. 

The reasons for this enthusiasm in 
the nation’s capital are not alone that 
the Schuman Plan seems the most 
imaginative and constructive pro- 
posal yet made for welding Western 
Europe into a cohesive unit, or that 
many Americans have for years ap- 
proved in principle the idea of a 
world government and see in_ the 
Schuman plan a first step in that 
direction. Timing. too. is on the side 
of the coal-steel pool. For this city 
is currently in a mood to seize with 
plan for Western 


recovery — in 


relief upon any 
European economic 
which America can assume some- 
thing less than the role of major 
financial contributor. 

The combination of these factors 
has aroused bitter dissatisfaction in 
Washington——and, particularly, — in 


Congress—-with Britain's unrespon- 


sive attitude toward the whole 
scheme. This rising tide of Congres- 
sional criticism resulted in last week’s 


unusual letter by British Ambassador 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Move Gains to Bar 
New Aid to Britain 


Sir Oliver Franks to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

The background of the letter was 
remarkable in itself. On June 15, 
ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
met with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which asked him to determine 
informally how the British Govern- 
ment stood on the Schuman Plan. 
Ordinarily, a request of that nature 
would have gone through Secretary 
of State Acheson. It was noteworthy 
that it was routed through Hoffman. 
instead. 

Under these circumstances. no one 
in Washington was surprised when 
sir Oliver also by-passed the State 
Department by writing a letter of ex- 
planation to the Senate committee 
through Paul Hoffman. 

In his letter, the Ambassador de- 
nied that the British 
wished to retard Western European 


Government 


economic recovery. Rather, he said. 
Britain’s global ties had prevented 
her from participating. 

“Britain is a power,” said the let- 
ter, “with world-wide interests. re- 
sponsibilities and commitments. Just 
as cooperation with her Western Eu- 
ropean neighbors and the vigorous 
promotion of unity in Europe is a 
vital necessity for Britain, so her as- 
sociations in the Commonwealth and 
in the North Atlantic community are 
also vital. 

‘ It is the aim of British 
policy so to reconcile [all] these re- 
lationships that they perpetually re- 
inforce each other and by their com- 
plementary strengths add vigor and 
resource to the free world.” 

Secretary Acheson promptly voiced 
his satisfaction at the British state- 





ment. However, similar expressions 
of gratification by the committee were 
conspicuously absent. 

It appears that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is all for having 
the British give up part of their na- 
tional sovereignity. But it should be 
interesting to see how it reacts when 
the question of surrendering some 
U. S. sovereignity to a supra-national 
body arises, as it is bound to before 
long. The idea of world government 
both fascinates and repels Washing- 
ton. Perhaps that explains American 
interest in seeing someone else try 
it out first to see how it works. 

The hidden 


Schuman Plan are what make it so 


implications of the 


pontentially explosive. The logic of 
the plan clearly tends toward steady 
enlargement of its scope, branching 
out from coal and steel into other 
fields. But these wider ramifications 
will inevitably cause it to embrace 
the entire North Atlantic commmu- 
nity—including the United States. 

This idea is by no means displeas- 
ing to some of those on Capital Hill, 
notably Senator Estes Kefauver (D.. 
Tenn.), the most ardent Senate pro- 
ponent of an Atlantic Union now. 
Besides Kefauver, some twenty to 
thirty Senators have, in one form or 
another, expressed support for At- 
lantic Union in recent months. 

The adherents of this school of 
thought warmly applaud the notion 
that effective administration of the 
Schuman Plan will, sooner or later. 
necessitate the creation of a political 
Western 


Europe. These Senators—whose num- 


federative framework for 
bers go far beyond the members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
are the ones who regard Britain's 
hesitant attitude with frank disap- 
proval. They include a large group 
of Senate liberals. 

A heavy Senate vote can be expect- 
ed = against Marshall 
Plan and military aid to any country 
refusing to participate in the Schu- 


continuing 


man Plan. No surprise should be oc- 
casioned if members of the liberal 
bloc are found to be supporting this 


move. 
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Tito as a Temptation 


The Curtain Isn’t Iron. 
By Joseph C. Harsch. 
Doubleday. 192 pp. $2.00. 


East of the Iron Curtain. Today's totalitarian liberal can no 
By Vernon Bartlett. 


Medill McBride. 212 pp. $2.75. 


longer swallow the Soviet myth, but 
he can join the Communist “peace 


offensive,” caterwauling about the 


evils of “both sides”, and—the new 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 


Formerly Tito’s U. S. Press Chief; Professor twist—pinning his hopes on Tito to 





of History, Fairleigh Dickinson College 


Two of the main illusions of the 
troubled liberal have been rudely 
shattered by the rapid sovietization of 
Southeastern Europe. First, it is now 
clear that that area can not be a 
“meeting ground” between democ- 
racy and Stalinism. Second, it is ap- 
parent that the majority of people in 
Southeastern Europe are not accept- 
ing Soviet Communism as a progres- 
sive, democratic upheaval. 

No longer able to lull himself 
with the Soviet myth, this variety of 
liberal now pins his hope on Tito: 
Titoism is Leninism today. Tito will 
vindicate betrayed October. Tito will 
restore the rosy delusions entertained 
before the Nazi-Soviet pact, and, 
once again, before the destruction of 
Czech democracy. Titoism will be the 
new “Third Force,” at once ruth- 
lessly and serenely Bolshevik and at 
the same time delegating a broad 
brush of power to the new, local, 
Titoist-Communist apparatchiks. The 
myth of Titoism—that is, the myth 
of reincarnate and _ transubstantiate 
Leninism—is increasingly becoming 
one of the great new misunderstand- 
ings of our time. 

This has struck me most forcibly 
on reading two accounts of life be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, written by 
two liberal newspapermen, one 
English, one American. The first, 
Vernon Bartlett of the London News 
Chronicle, seems more aware that 
Southeast Europe is lost to the West. 
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Bartlett remembers Italy when Mus- 
solini was first gathering up steam: 
he was in Germany just before the 
war. These experiences make him 
feel that Europe under Stalinism is 
traveling the same path. Joseph C. 
Harsch of the 
Monitor believes, however, that by 


Christian Science 
leaving the peoples of the East alone, 
the West could avoid total war. 
Both Mr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Harsch fail to understand that the 
idea of war and the fear-psychosis 
that goes with it were originated in 
the Kremlin to weaken the West in 
its opposition to Communism. You 
can bulldoze more people with the 
thought of hydrogen bomb warfare 
than you can with the “expansion of 
imperialism,” the Kremlin reasoned. 
and all over the world “friends of the 
Soviet 
now become “partisans of peace.” 


socialist experiment” have 

The first time I heard the idea that 
war between the USSR and the West 
was inevitable was in 1945. when | 
heard it from Soviet Communists in 
Belgrade. It was quite a shock to me 
at the time, since I had just re- 
turned from America where there 
was no wartalk at all. But today it is 
clear that only the Soviets have 
made up their minds that “a series of 
horrible collisions” must decide the 
fate of the world; and it is equally 
clear that if war comes, it will be im- 
posed on the West by the Stalin 


clique. 


disrupt the Soviet empire and trans- 
form Communism into a confederat- 
ed, instead of centralized. world con- 
spiracy against liberty. In the Bal- 
kans, he is now more or less con- 


vinced that the Communists have not 





IS TITO REALLY LENIN TODAY? 


found that mass support he predicted 
five years ago. But he sees that the 
most publicized opposition to the 
Cominform comes not from the pre- 
war ruling class (which has nothing 
to say) or from the masses of the 
people (who are prevented from 
speaking up), but from the Com- 
munists of the first hour of “lib- 
eration,” now the major victims of 
Stalin’s purges. And so the new op- 
position to Stalinism gathers around 
Tito, Gomulka, Rajk, Kostov and 


others, in the name of a “national- 
CONTISUED ON NEAT PAGE 
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ism” as spurious as the “internation- 
alism” of the Popular Front. 

One of the prime components of 
the Titoist myth is the formulation 
that the Soviet rulers were not so 
much interested in the extension of 
Communism (or the insulation of its 
Soviet base) as in the expansion of 
the Russian empire. Treating Stal- 
inism as “Russian imperialism” 
makes it easy, of course, to obfuscate 
the innate Bolshevik brotherhood of 
Stalin and Tito. and to transform a 
quarrel between ruthless thieves who 
have fallen out over loot into 


a struggle between “imperialism” 
(bad) and “nationalism” (good). 

It is thus argued that the United 
States should give all her support to 
the desire of Southeastern Europe for 
“national independence” and save 
“Soviet imperialism.” Of 
to talk of 


supporting the desire of Southeastern 


it from 
course, it is “unrealistic” 


European peoples for liberty and of 
saving them from dictatorship of all 
Such 


principally by Mr. Harsch 


varieties. realism—-espoused 
contains 
a great deal of naivete, which is why 
Mr. Bartlett does not come out dir- 
ectly for it. Aware of the obvious 
similarities between Tito’s dictator- 
ship and those of the Cominform 
states, Mr. Bartlett believes that the 
major fight against Communism will 
be led by religion—particularly the 
Catholic 


peasantry. Tito himself recently ad- 


Roman Church—and_ the 
mitted that the peasants were dis- 
rupting his industrialization plans. 
But such notes disturb Mr. Harsch 
who, eager to back Tito, thinks “it 
may even be necessary to stomach 
continued persecution of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Yugoslavia, for 
that church, having been established 
in the northern provinces of Croatia 
and Slovenia primarily by and under 
the Austrian Empire, is associated in 
many people’s minds with the inter- 
ests of the dispossessed Germanic up- 
per class.” He goes even further than 
that, adding that “Tito’s effort to 
curb that church derives not 
only from his communism, but also 
from his efforts to unify and con- 
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CONTINUED 


solidate his country.” (Harpers, 
October, 1949.) 
With all due 
Harsch’s desire to be objective, these 
statements show he has been made a 
victim of Communist propaganda. 
For the facts—-generally important 
in establishing objectivity — are 
rather different. The Croats and 
Slovenes were Roman Catholics be- 
fore they joined the Austrian Em- 
pire, and the greatest Croatian bish- 


respect for Mr. 


ops were never associated “in many 
people’s minds” with the “Germanic 
upper class.” On the contrary, men 
like Grgur Ninsky, Strossmayer, and 
Stepinac have battled constantly for 
the national independence of Croatia, 
as well as for the unity of Croats 
with Serbs. Bishop Slomshek and 
Janez Krek of Slovenia have defend- 
ed the Slovenian national entity, as 
well as its desire to be united with 
the Croats and Serbs in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Harsch tries his utmost to 
convince Americans not to associate 
their cause with the refugees and 
exiles from Southeastern Europe 
who, according to him, have no hold 
upon the people. America should help 
the persecuted Titoists, he says, and 
they may disrupt Stalin’s Empire. 

I always thought the difference be- 
tween liberals and _ reactionaries 
(fascist and communist reactionaries 
included) was that the liberal con- 
all policy, for 





ceives foreign policy 
that matter—as a doctrine of ideas 
and actions firmly based on moral 
principles. Thus I can’t for the life 
of me—despite Mr. Harsch’s noble 
effort—figure out how a Communist 
fighting the Kremlin who maintains 
he is a Communist whose sole ambi- 
tion is to get rid of capitalism and 
“bourgeois democracy”, can do the 
job for the Western capitalists he 
Such 
Machiavellism is beyond my under- 


hates and wants to destroy. 


standing of realpolitik, not to men- 
tion of liberalism. 

I may agree that there are many 
dead and defunct causes championed 
by some groups of exiles. I myself 
would never back King Peter against 
Tito, just as few Russians would 





back the Romanovs against Stalin. 
But such is not the choice in the 
minds of Eastern European peoples, 
and we should not impose such a 
choice. In Yugoslavia, as in other 
Eastern countries, there are popular, 
militantly democratic peasant leaders 

like Dr. Vladko Machek of Croatia 
(now in Washington) and Dr. Drag- 
oljub Jovanovich (still in prison). 
Their hold on the people of Yugo- 
slavia is most easily illustrated by 
the never-ceasing and virulent bar- 
rage of attacks upon them made 
almost daily by Tito and his con- 
trolled press. I am most flattered as 
a Yugoslav that Mr. Harsch believes 
that “the hopes of every friend of the 
West in Eastern Europe and of every 
patriot in Eastern Europe are tied 
to the fate of Yugoslavia” and that 
America must not let the Yugoslavs 
“be reconquered by Moscow.” But 
such a policy should free Yugoslavia 
from all kinds of Communist dicta- 
torship, Tito’s as well as Stalin’s. 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will not 
sacrifice themselves for the West un- 
less the West makes it clear that its 
prime is not the power- 
political containment of “Russian im- 
perialism,” but the independence, 
self-determination, and freedom of 
the Yugoslav people. Tito promised 
them a better future and reneged. 
The majority of Yugoslavs will be 
quite reluctant to fight for a regime 
which counts its political homicides 
in hundreds of thousands, even if 
such a regime gains the sanction of 
any Western government. And if 
such sanction is further granted—if 
we go all the way on the Titoist joy- 
ride, then we _ will considerably 
weaken our principal hold on the 
peoples of Eastern Europe—our ap- 
peal as the champions of moral 
values. It is remarkable that a liberal 
can’t grasp this. As an exponent of 
realpolitik, Mr. Harsch should know 
that you can only win people by 
making their aspirations the basis of 
your policy. And as a liberal, he 
should realize that you can only de- 
feat tyranny by opposing it—every- 
where. 


interest 
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The Story of the Jews 


The Jews: Their History, Culture and Religion. 


By Louis Finkelstein. 


Harper and Brothers. 431 pp. $12.00. 


THE goal which Dr. Finkelstein set 
for himself in editing these two 
volumes was as encyclopedic as that 
which once captivated the imagina- 
tion of Vincent of Beauvais. medieval 
scholar who yearned to communicate 
all wisdom to humanity. Nothing is 
more extraordinary about Judaism 
than its association with 
rivulet in the stream of human cul- 


every 


ture. Though the world, agreeing in 
this respect with Mathew Arnold, 
tends to identify the Hebraic tradi- 
tion with moral and religious in- 
sights, we need only remember that 
there have been such people as Ein- 
stein, Kafka and Dubinsky in order 
to be aware that the industry and 
intuition of a great people have 
known no bounds. 

These two volumes are therefore 
something like a lady’s purse. No 
account of what is in them can be 
complete, and it is also apparent that 
not all the essays they contain are of 
equal value. But the quality of the 
best of them is so extraordinarily 
good that they set a new standard 
for historical and interpretative com- 
mentary in this field. Professor W. 
F. Albright’s account of the Biblical 
Period is a brilliant summary of the 
available knowledge, so good that it 
alone would make this symposium in- 
dispensable. And if one then turns 
to the close of Volume II and reads 
Dr. Finkelstein’s own admirable dis- 
cussion of Jewish Religion, one finds 
an extension of the Biblical perspec- 
tive into modern life. For the first 
time some one has managed to de- 
scribe the Jewish way of life in terms 
Taken 
together, these two essays are the keys 
to what Dr. Finkelstein phrases thus: 
“Love for God is thus both the be- 


an outsider can understand. 
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Reviewed by George N. Shuster 


U. S. High Commissioner for Bavaria; 
President, Hunter College 


ginning and the end of the Jewish 
way of life.” 
Sandwiched in between are so 
many good things that it is impos- 
First, 
there are historical surveys—of the 
Talmud period, by Judah Goldin; of 
the European Age, by Cecil Roth, 
and of West European Judaism after 
1648, by Cecil Roth again. Professor 
Goldin’s ability to unravel a tangled 
mass of details and present a logical 


sible to enumerate them all. 


and effective historical narrative is 
admirable, and he manages to fur- 
nish character sketches of leading 
personalties. Mr. Roth’s assignment 
was a difficult one. He was asked to 
tell the story of persecutions and 
tragedies which so often interrupted 
the course of history. And I think 
one may say that he has managed 
it with tact, scrupulous care and a 
great measure of fairness. It so hap- 
pens that it has fallen to my lot to 
review much of this history, and | 
can only say that a Christian his- 
torian Mr. Roth’s ob- 
jectivity. He might place more em- 


must envy 


phasis on some matters and less on 
others. But in general he would not 
write differently. These two chapters 
are, therefore, a very important con- 
tribution to the literature on a sub- 
ject which we must somehow manage 
to make more people understand if 
inter-credal good will is to increase. 
Arieh Tartakower adds a short chap- 


ter, grim and realistic, about the 


extermination of the Jews by their 
Nazi oppressors. 

A chronicle of the fortunes of 
American Jewry and of Jewish re- 
ligious life in this country are the 
work of Anita Libman Lebeson and 
of Moshe Davis. The central theme 
is that of the rise of the American 


Jewish community to world leader- 
ship, surely as important a phenom- 
enon as any in Jewish history. There 
follow a series of chapters on Jewish 
literature, both religious and gen- 
eral. I like especially Abraham J. 
Heschel’s essay on the Mystical Ele- 
ment in Judaism, which will be for 
most readers new and very reward- 
ing, and Yudel Mark’s very complete 
account of Yiddish literature. 

A great part of the second volume 
consists of papers on a great variety 
of topics, ranging all the way from 
the role of the Jews in music to the 
perennial question of who a Jew is. 
anyway. Inevitably one gets an ex- 
pression of unmanageable diversity 
as well as of unevenness. Yet there 
is much very useful and interesting 
information. Nathan Reich 
writes of the Economic Structure of 
Modern Jewry, a subject he has made 
peculiarly his own, while Milton R. 


Thus 


Konvitz discusses Judaism and the 
Democratic Ideal. Finally | should 
like to mention a_ beguiling and 
wholly literary paper by David 
Daiches on the Bible in English Lit- 
erature. 
Accordingly, though one might 
perhaps like to see a larger measure 
of unity, these two volumes are and 
will long remain a source of relig- 
ious, historical, sociological and cul- 
tural information about a_ great 
people and its fortunes in a troubled 
world. No one is likely to read this 
work for the fun of it, but those who 
do will appreciate to some extent at 
least the creative 
scholarly interest which Jewish stu- 
dents have brought to the study of 
the Jewish past and present. | think 
it may well spur some Christian 


groups to doing likewise. 


extraordinarily 
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Russia’s ‘Authoritarian Tradition’ 


The Deadly Parallel: Stalin and Ivan the Terrible. 


By George Backer. 
Random House. 240 pp. $3.50. 


In the unabating flood of books 
on Soviet Communism, an outsider, 
a newcomer, occasionally makes a 
desperate attempt to shed light where 
others have failed. The present book 
is such a daring undertaking. Its 
author was formerly editor of the 
New York Post, member of the New 
York City Council, and a Deputy 
Director of the OWI. 

The first part of Mr. Backer’s 
thesis is his absolute conviction, rem- 
iniscent of the nineteenth-century 
Germanic historicism of Hegel, that 
“the one unadorned view of a na- 
tion’s ambitions and the steps it will 
take to achieve them. is in the mir- 
rored image which is its history.” 
The second part—as well as the con- 
tent of the entire book 
marized by the following quotation: 


may be sum- 


“The portrait of the dominant Rus- 
sian reality has been given to the 
world by the Soviet historian. We 
have only explained the historian: we 
have not changed his portrait. In 
drawing that picture. the Soviet his- 
torian has acknowledged as just and 
right the goals sought by Ivan. And 
that acknowledgment interprets for 
us present Soviet activity in the field 
of foreign relations. Soviet leadership 
is involved in expanding the power, 
the borders and the influence of the 
Soviet dictatorship.” 


The Ivan mentioned in the above 
quote is of course Ivan IV (“The 
Terrible”), the famed Grand Prince 
of Muscovy in the sixteenth century. 
What links Ivan the Terrible to 
Stalin, according to the author of 
The Deadly Parallel between these 
two noted despots, is the Grand 
Prince’s conviction that “he did not 
represent the state—-he was the state.” 

It is one of the tragedies of our 
time that valid parallels in cruelty 
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Reviewed by George Fischer 


Society of Fellows and Russian Research Center, 
Harvard University; Contributor, “Russian Review” 


and tyranny can be so easily dis- 
cerned between a contemporary head 
of state and one from medieval times. 
The chief weakness of Mr. Backer’s 
book, however, is the manner in 
which he draws the parallel. 

A most obvious, though not un- 
common, error is the portrayal of 
Russia’s Ivan the Terrible out of 
context, apart from the Europe of the 
sixteenth century. Everywhere in 
Europe this was an age of war and 
cruelty which accompanied the vio- 
lent transition from medieval feudal- 
ism to national monarchy. It is one 
of the most glaring pitfalls of The 
Deadly Parallel not to perceive Ivan 
the Terrible as being far from un- 
typical of the royalist absolutism 
then spreading through Europe. 

There is another major historical 
fact skimmed over in The Deadly 
Parallel, as it is in so much of the 
present-day writing on Sovietism. 
That is the fact that prior to the 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, 
Russia had in its parliamentary, eco- 
nomic. and intellectual developments 
evolved far closer to the West than 
to either extreme of modern Russia, 
Ivan the Terrible or Stalin. This lapse 
enables Mr. Backer to make many of 
the currently fashionable generaliza- 
tions, which picture the entire history 
of Russia as authoritarian. 

It is another feature, however. 
which lends The Deadly Parallel a 
negative significance far out of pro- 
portion to its value or quality. 
Just as he had presented Ivan the 
Terrible apart from the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Europe in which he lived. so Mr. 
Backer fails to place Stalin fully in 
the perspective of our century’s 
ugliest innovation—totalitarianism. 

The thinking of the democratic 


West, in general, has yet to absorb 
in its entirety the impact of this 
latest model of despotism. How many, 
besides George Orwell in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, have wholly fathomed 
the streamlined methods—and effects 
—of total repression? How many 
have thoroughly assimilated the fact 
that all human relations can now be 
basically altered by totalitarianism’s 
unprecedented use of technological 
and psychological advances? 

Strikingly applicable to some un- 
mistakable anti-Communists—such as 
Mr. Backer himself—well nigh as 
much as to experts sympathetic to 
the U.S.S.R.. like Sir John Maynard. 
or “objective” ones a la Julian Tow- 
ster and Geoffrey Gorer, this wide- 
spread inability to grasp the impact 
of modern totalitarianism on_ the 
people and institutions under it has 
been consistently harmful in Western 
analyses of Sovietism. Here is has 
meant a continued reliance on theo- 
ries applicable to the West’s own ex- 
perience, as well as clinging stub- 
bornly to cliches about the Russian 
soul. Asiatic despotism, Marxism, 
and key individuals from Stalin to 
Ivan the Terrible. . . . 

This unfortunately, is true of Mr. 
Backer and The Deadly Parallel, 
despite a number of very thoughtful 
passages. For what the author does, 
in effect, is to take up several hun- 
dred pages to establish the fact that 
a modern totalitarian system will 
seek sanction and legitimation by re- 
furbishing and whitewashing those 
figures in the country’s past which at 
the moment are most akin to it. But 
throughout The Deadly Parallel its 
author fails to probe deeper than this 
rather obvious fact, fails to go on to 


ask more specifically: What are the 
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actual historical similarities and con- 
tinuities between ene of Europe’s 
early absolute monarchs and _ the 
world’s greatest modern tyrant? 
What common “national traits” can 
be discovered in the tempestuous off- 
spring of medieval Norwegian war- 
riors and the stolid progeny of a 
Caucasian shoe-cobbler? And—most 
worship 
of Ivan the Terrible largely a propa- 


important—is not Soviet 


ganda sideline of modern totalitar- 
ianism—a system whose basic func- 
tioning is no more thus comparable 
to sixteenth-century absolutism than 
an atom is to a match? 

As long as questions such as these 
go unanswered—or are touched upon 
only glibly as in George Backer’s 
The Deadly Parallel—the free world’s 
understanding of Sovietism and of 
other currents pointing to an Orwel- 
lian Ice Age will remain pathetic. 





BROADWAY NOTES 

MGM's Crisis, starring Cary Grant 
and Jose Ferrer, will open at the Cap- 
itol Theater on Monday, July 3 in- 
stead of June 29, as originally an- 
nounced. John Huston’s drama. The 
Asphalt Jungle, is being held over 
until July 2. 

Crisis deals with an American 
surgeon who is abducted by a foreign 
dictator and forced to perform a deli- 
cate brain operation on the tyrant. 
cial movie for mass consumption. 

As a movie competing. entertain- 
ment-wise, with Hollywood fare. the 

The accompanying in-person show 
will headline Ralph Flanagan and his 
Orchestra, featuring Harry Prime, 
with songstress Thelma Carpenter. 

The drama and psychology of mob 
violence has attracted movie-makers 
ever since the completion in 1916 
of the late D. W. Griffith’s /ntoler- 
ance, which dealt with St. Bartholo- 
mews’ Massacre. 

The latest cinematic treatment of 
this theme is The Lawless, the Para- 
mount picture now playing at the 
Astor Theater. 

The new program starting at the 
Roxy Theater includes Gregory Peck 
in the title role of The Gunfighter. 
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‘With These Hands’ 
Wins Hands Down 


By Harvey Hart 


WW Tuese Hanps is a diffi- 
cult film to review. Perhaps 
this is because it is not a film in the 
commercial sense of the word. It is 
a chronicle of tremendous scope. 
spanning the fifty years of the con- 
ception, growth and ultimate realiza- 
tion of a powerful force in America 

the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ union. At the same time, in 
an effort to make the reporting more 
palatable and entertaining. the par- 
allel association of the Brody family 
is injected. Alexander Brody (Sam 
Levene). his wife Jenny (Arlene 
Francis). and their friend DeLeo 
(Joseph Wiseman). symbolize the 
union’s spirit and human values. 

Essentially it is a home movie 
that will be appreciated most by the 
100.000 members in the ILGWU 
family. and their multitude of friends. 
For they will be able to look back 
over the years and see how their 
baby grew. They will relieve. remin- 
isce and become sentimental. And so. 
in retrospect. because the film is a 
hybrid. there are two ways to eval 
uate its merits: as an industrial film 
with specific appeal: or as a commer- 
cial movie for mass consumption. 

As a movie competing. entertain- 
Hollywood fare 


film leaves much to be desired. Be- 


ment wise. with 


cause of its preoccupation with the 
union per se, the dignity and forti- 
tude of the individual are overshad- 
owed by the institution. Faith and 
courage are not portrayed in terms 
of the human beings behind the 
movement—we only hear about them. 
from their prototypes. And so when 
Alexander Brody says. “You build a 
union with men and women,” it is a 
little beyond our comprehension for 
the only men and women we get to 
know somewhat intimately are Alex- 
ander and his wife Jenny. 


However, as a film created speci- 
fically for “insiders’—for those 
workers who have been and are a 
part of the labor movement—the 
movie represents a rare achievement. 
With an imagination and humor alto- 
gether are in such films, it records 
for posterity the history of a monu- 
mental social force. Because the area 
to be covered was so great, only the 
principal events in the ILG’s growth 
were illustrated: the days of the 
sweat shop: the 55,000 cloakmakers 
going out on strike in 1910 for 58 
days; labor’s consciousness of its role 
in politics: the disastrous Triangle 
fire; the changing fashions; the First 
World War: the infiltration of Com- 
munists and their fantastic demands 
on employers: the twenty-eight-week 
strike which bankrupted the union: 
the Depression and the birth of the 
Roosevelt era: the age of collective 
bargaining: the union’s health and 
vacation facilities and pension plans: 
and fnally, the union’s emergence as 
one of America’s giant labor organ- 
izations. This is the sequence. This 
is what happened. These are the facts. 
In sum, they make for an imposing. 
dignified history. 

Alexander Brody, the worker sym- 
bolizing the enlightened, fighting 
generation of Americans who made 
the ILG, was acted with sympathy 
and understanding by Sam Levene, 
who was able to extract humor from 
the pathos of the typical worker. 
Consistent performances were turned 
in as well by Arlene Francis and 
Joseph Wiseman. 

If, then, it is viewed as a film 
created for specific appeal, With 
These Hands stands as a unique ac- 
complishment. In attempting to 
make universal the history of a great 
and vital democratic movement, it 


wins hands down. 
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FEATHER 


ELEVISION is keeping later hours. 

Not so long ago, if your friends 
dropped in much after ten o'clock, 
there was little or nothing on tap to 
provide a proud demonstration of 
your new twelve-inch screen. Today, 
you can flip the dials at eleven, mid- 
night, or even later, and find at 
least a couple of channels still op- 
erating. 

Aside from the numerous sports 
events, the bulk of late evening video 
is devoted to interview shows, where- 
in Maggi McNellis or Ben Grauer or 
Joyce Matthews will ask a guest such 
scintillating questions as “How did 
you get your start?” or “Do you 
think television 
stay?” 

A major effort to escape from this 
rut has been made on WNBT, which 
recently started something known as 
running 


is really here to 


“Broadway Open House,” 
from eleven to midnight Monday 
through Friday. Sponsored by a beer- 
bottling outfit, this is still in the ex- 
perimental stage and uses a variety 
of masters of ceremonies. During the 
first two weeks, the hosts included 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, who 
reduced the whole operation to a 
shambles with delightful results; 
Dave Garroway, whose relaxation-at- 
all-costs demeanor seems better suited 
to a formal, scripted show; Dick 
Haymes. who was singularly ill at 
ease trying to chat with members of 
the audience; and Jinx Falkenburg, 
who in addition to being perhaps the 
loveliest sight in television, is half 
of the dullest matrimonial emceeing 
team on the air. 

The show began to settle down 
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RADIO and TV 


By Leonard Feather 


TV Crowds Radio 
In the Wee Hours 


when Jerry Lester took over, first 
for one night, then three nights a 
week. His Saturday night show on 
WABBD is invariably entertaining, but 
he seemed even more at home in the 
informal surroundings of the open 
house—-and informality is a polite 
word for it. Trade papers have com- 
plained that the show lacks produc- 
tion. Actually this is its greatest 
charm. Though three script writers 
are credited, their jobs must be 
skeletal. Everything is ad lib to the 
point of chaos. Singers are inter- 
rupted in mid-chorus to make way 
for a commercial; 30-second warning 
signs, instead of being obeyed by 
Lester, are grabbed and shown to 
the viewers; the prop telephone sel- 
dom rings until after someone has 
already said, “That call must be for 
me.” 

Sloppiness per se is no virtue, but 
the contrast with the slick, smug 
smoothness of the Berle brand of 
humor is delightful, especially when 
there is a talent of Lester’s caliber 
to cope with it. 

On evenings when Lester is not 
in charge, you can turn to one of 
the other late-running channels. 
chiefly WPIX and WATYV. both of 
which feature movies. 

You'll be likely to see a picture 
with such up-and-coming young stars 
as Wallace Ford, Sally Blaine or 
Dolores Costello, or perhaps a pre- 
cocious youngster like ten-year-old 
Mickey Rooney or Freddy Bartholo- 
mew. In these productions, filmed on 
special celluloid decorated with rain 
and sleet, you will invariably find 
that the hero is a cub reporter, look- 


ing for his first big story, and 
afraid to expose the DA’s connections 
with local shady politicians because 
he has taken a shine to the DA’s 
daughter. But the editor insists that 
he go through with the expose, even 
if they have to fight this thing all the 
way up to President Hoover. 

The main attraction of these pres- 
entations is not the movie itself. 
Every fifteen-minute installment of 
the picture is spelled by a commer- 
cial interlude of approximately the 
same length. The commercial is done 
live from the studio; in it a hand- 
some announcer seated on a divan. 
and a blonde from the nearest model 
agency, will explain how, if you call 
right away, you can get for the am- 
azingly low price of only $1.98 a 
raincoat thin enough to fold into the 
pocket of your other raincoat, and a 
complete set of 98 genuine china 
spittoons. This offer is always about 
to be withdrawn immediately, but 
somehow the threatened withdrawal 
never takes place, and the next night 
the announcer is sitting on the same 
divan, but this time he is with a 
brunette a different 
At the end of each commercial, one 
of them says, “And now let’s sit back 
and enjoy the next portion of to- 


from agency. 


night’s feature”; occasionally, when 
the camera stays on them a moment 
too long, you can see them getting 
the hell out of the joint. 

Night-time television is by no 
means an unalloyed joy, but it is 
irremovably here. The yawn-till-dawn 
disc jockeys of the radio era had 


better watch out. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea bags 
satisfies the most discriminating palate, 
for sale at all grocers and delicates- 
sens and also at 185 Division Street, 
New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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Common 


CAUSC 


“... fulfilling toward a United World the task that 
was fulfilled for the United States by the Federalist 
Papers.”—Harowp C. Urey. 





G. A. Borcese, Director 


JULY- 
Can the United Nations Work? . Benjamin Cohen 
\ New Effort for Peace . . Fenner Brockway, M.P. 


AUGUST- 
The Baha’i Faith and World Government 
David M. Earl 
Hearings of Senate Foreign Affairs Committee on 
World Federation Resolutions: statements by Cord 
Meyer, Clarence Streit, Claude Pepper, Paul 
Douglas, Glen Taylor, Owen J. Roberts, Ely Cul- 
bertson, G. A. Borgese 


AND FOLLOWING 





Russia Looks at America. . . J} era Sandomirsky 
A Biologist’s View of Society . . . Ralph Gerard 
The Welfare State . . . . . . OR. G. Tugwell 


What about Russia and One World? 


Can we “neutralize” Europe? What outlook for Asia? 


THESE are some of the questions with which Common Cause deals—the throbbing 
problems of our time. Each issue brings you articles, essays, reviews, and information 
on the development of the world community and its road to federal union. 


READ contributions from outstanding experts on world community and world govern- 
ment, among them: Mortimer Adler, E. M. Borgese, G. A. Borgese, David Bradley, Louis 
Gottschalk, Albert Guérard, Robert M. Hutchins, Erich Kahler, Charles MecIlwain. 
Charles Merriam, Hans Morgenthau, Lewis Mumford, Robert Redfield, Ignazio Silone, 
Louis Sohn, R. G. Tugwell, Henry Usborne, Quincy Wright. 


Common Cause, published by the University 
of Chicago Press, is the monthly organ of the 
Committee To Frame a World Constitution. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please send me Common Cause: 


Regular: | 1] 1 yr. $4, | | with Draft of Constitution $5 
One dollar added to your subscription brings Student: | ] lyr. $3, [| J with Draft of Constitution $4 
° ae Single issue, 50 cents. 
you the Committee’s Preliminary Draft of a 
. . . NAME 
W orld Constitution (clothbound, regular price 
ADDRESS 
2). ; 
$ ) , CITY STATE 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 werth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 











BRANCHES IN = .Jthene: REgent 42432 NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 





























A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢, 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 



























THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 


ee 
Cool 
vin. Paramount 3 


LEW AYRES 
TERESA WRIGHT 








ganizations are requested when 
planning theatre parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of THE NEW LEADER Theatrical 
Department. Phone SPring 7-8260. 
ca THE NEW LEADER Theatrical 


IN 
“THE CAPTURE” oe Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 





















ASSOCIATE FEATURE 
MICKEY ROONEY 


“QUICKSAND” 
ee NOW 


scout, Fox aa 
Air-conditioned 


“CAGED” WITH ELEANOR 
PARKER—AGNES MOORHEAD 


“SINGING GUNS” 
Starring VAUGHAN MONROE 












ROXY GREGORY PECK as the GUNFIGHTER 


—IN PERSON— 
7th Ave. ot 51st St. ROBERT MERRILL THE DE CASTRO SISTERS 
“LUCKY PUP” 


20th Century-Fox AND OTHERS 
MOVIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
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Charges Shipley Wants U. S. 
Dramatists Put in Straitjackets 


Reviewing Kenneth White’s Freight in THE 
New Leaver for May 20, Joseph T. Shipley 
states that “such plays present a dirty di- 
lemma,” since they “breed useless anger.” In 
essence, he is saying that our playwrights 
should avoid social injustice, ignorance and 
prejudice as subject matter—everyone is aware 
that these things exist, so why harp on them? 

Lynching “merely as a diversion for a few 
bored ‘white trash’ loafers,” says Mr. Shipley, 
“is no longer a major problem in this coun- 
try.” The Little Scottsboro Case exposed re- 
cently in THe New Leaver shows how naive 
Mr. Shipley is. However, even if we accept 
his false hypothesis, there is the frightening 
inference that contemporary dramatists should 
avoid not only realism but also those themes 
which deal with the disintegration of our so- 
ciety in the past. This, of course, would mean 
excluding such plays as The Wisteria Trees, 
Streetcar Named Desire and Death of a Sales- 
man from the repertoires of our companies. 

Mr. Shipley says that Freight “wittingly or 
unwittingly toes the American Communist 
line” by “selecting a flaw in American life and 
hammering at it hard.” This, to my mind, 
contains the most dangerous implication of 
all; here he is advocating that, just as in 
the Soviet Union, the artists of our country 
should be restricted in their thought and 
choice of material to only those themes that 
directly promote the ideals of our democracy. 

Harvey Hart 
Film and TV Dept. 
Dramatic Workshop 


I may be naive, but not naive enough to 
overlook the bias in the carefully selected ex- 
amples and partial quotations of Harvey Hart’s 
letter. The picture of lynching “as a diver- 
sion for bored white trash loafers” is not 
mine, but the description in Freight. The 
“Little Scottsboro Case” involved a trial. From 
lynching to trials is a forward step; the next 
step is to insure that the trials are fair. But 
it was not so much the theme of Freight that 
concerned me as the play’s deliberate lack 
of balance. The audience was expected to be- 
lieve that nine Negroes, fleeing punishment 
for a crime of which they were innocent, 
would spare a white tormentor, not out of fear 
of reprisals, but because they knew that, un- 
known to himself, he was really on their side 
in the class struggle. Mr. Hart ignores such 
obvious and lopsided emphasis in Freight while 
mentioning, as though I had attacked them, 
plays I have reviewed with praise. 

The “dirty dilemma” I mention is not that 
such plays breed useless anger, but that, if 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


one attacks their bias, he is accused of favor- 
ing the forces of reaction. Mr. Hart’s letter 
demonstrates my point. I expected that my 
review of Freight would be attacked from cer- 
tain quarters. I am not surprised that the de- 
fense of the play is as craftily lacking balance 
as the play itself. 

JosernH T. SHIPLEY 


Charges We're All Wet 
On Pelionok Piece 

' have read your article on Prof. Pelionok’s 
Childhood Rearing and the Neurotic-Aggressive 
American Personality. As part of my graduate 
work, | happen to have read some of Pelionok’s 
work and am very disappointed at the treat- 
ment which it received in your magazine. Prof. 
Pelionok did not discuss only the “commercial 
diaper service,” as you would have your readers 
believe. He went into a very careful analysis of 
the American career-woman mother, the high 
divorce rate in this country and other serious 
problems which contribute toward the emo- 
tional msecurity of the American child. These 
facts are well known to most intelligent stu- 
dents, particularly liberals, and I believe they 
deserve careful consideration, not just a take- 
off on the “Pink Package with the Blue 
Wrapper.” 

[ might add that [ admire Prof. Mikhailov 
for having the courage to disagree with the 
Soviet scientists, even though | am not certain 
that he was entirely correct. However, I don’t 
believe THE New Leaver should gloat about 
the fact that he is under arrest, and come to 
think ‘of it, how do you know? 

Finally I should like to add that I am 
familiar with Professor Gorer’s outstanding 
book and again, although | don’t agree with all 
that he says, it is certainly a valuable contribu- 
tion to modern anthropology and deserves to be 
taken most seriously. 

MARGARET PETERSON 


Sees Humor an Asset to Liberals, 
Lack of It Communism’s Weakness 


Before I had finished Will Bohn’s page in the 
June 10 New Leaner, | felt I should write and 
say how pleased I was to find him again deal- 
ing with the importance of humor to the liberal 
cause. When I came to Willard Foley’s letter 
on page 29, congratulating Bohn on his April 
22 column on the same subject, that urge to 
write and say “amen” increased. 

The phrase of Foley’s letter, “that ultimate 
abyss of humorlessness known as communism,” 
points to the Achilles’ heel of the monster. I 
hope this letter further encourages Bohn to 
give us many more columns with the same gen- 
eral theme. 

Water J. MILLarp 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associetion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 

with MYRON McCORMICK — 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


STADIUM |i 
CONCERTS | fy 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136 to 138 Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


THURSDAY, JULY 6 at 8:30 


GERSHWIN NIGHT 


PIANO SOLOIST 


OSCAR LEVANT 


PLAYING | ow ) 
| 


Rhapsody in Blue and Concerto in F 


PRICES (Incl. Tax): 30¢, 606, 
$1.20, $2.40. Stadium Box Office, 
ADirendack 4-5800-1-2. 

















FOR SHEER | 
EXCITEMENT 


IT HAS NEVER 
BEEN EQUALLED! 


Tue Waite 
Tower 


Glenn Ford - Valli 
Claude Rains 
Oscar Homolka 


Color by 7ECHW/COLOR 
with SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE + LLOYD BRIDGES + JUNE CLAYWORTH LOE STEIN 


Produced by Sid Rogell + Directed by Ted Tetzlaff + Screenplay by Pau! Jarrico 


From the Book-of-the-Month Club Novel by James Ramsey Uliman + 
50¢ 
(Incl. Tax) 
B’way at_To1P.M. 
MON. TO FRI 


45th St. (exc. Hols.) 





STARTS COOL 


SATURDAY i'x.- CRITERION 






















“Effective... 
heart-warming... 


humorous!” 
—News. 


"Expertly done... 
finely acted Triple-A 
performance by 
Sam Levene!" 


—Mirror. 
“ Carmeny a! Ladie,. 
STARRING | *Poduce,, Union orkers: 


SAMLEVENE mM ete tem 
ARLENE FRANCIS - JOSEPH WISEMAN "0"... 


Directed by JACK ARNOLD + Screenplay by MORTON WISHENGRAD Produced by Jack Arnold and Let Goodman 
Extra Added Attraction 


NOW tal G OT u A aes “TANGLEWOOD” 
way an manic Poetical 

PLAYING Cool 47th St sommes teieay 

DOORS OPEN 8:30 A.M. 
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EDITORIAL 


VENTs in Korea are moving so fast that, by 
E the time this appears, it is quite possible 
that the Communists will have overrun most if 
not all of the Republic of South Korea, At this 
writing, the Communists are at the gates of 
Seoul, and republican forces, battling against 
Soviet-backed armies, are hard-pressed, It is 
also possible that the free nations. in pursuance 
of UN resolutions, will by then have sent aid to 
South Korea. But regardless of how the situa- 
tion shapes up, South Korea can not be _ per- 
mitted to fall into Communist hands, This 
U N-created 


every resource at the command of the free 


nation must be defended with 
world; and if we cannot prevent its conquest by 
the Reds. we must be ready to mount an inva- 
sion to re-take it. 

For the destruction of Korea’s sovereignty is 
as much a threat to the independence of all na- 
tions as Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia was | 
Vears azo, 

The attack on Korea is also a brazen thrust 
at the United Nations, The Republic of South 
Korea was created through and guaranteed by 
the offices of the UN. The Soviets, in inspiring 
the North Koreans to their adventure. have thus 
decided, in effect, to scuttle all pretense of being 
a member of the family of nations. 

The invasion of South Korea is not only an 
act of war directed against the Koreans them- 
selves, but—as the UN Security Council has 
pointed out—is also an act which menaces the 
peace of the entire world. If the Soviet Union 
is allowed to disturb the peace in Korea, it will 
proceed with impunity to initiate new aggressive 
moves-—as Hitler did in similar circumstances: 
wherever and whenever it so chooses. 

The Soviet timetable is now clear. 

South Korea. at the southern tip of the penin- 
sula jutting down from northwest Asia, was a 
thorn in Stalin’s Asiatic empire—and if plucked 
out could become in turn a sword pointing to 


the heart of Japan, With all Korea in his grip. 








We Must Defend 


and Formosa ripe for invasion from Red China, 
the Soviet dictator would be able to squeeze 
Japan in a tight north-south pincer which would 
complete the isolation of Japan-based U. S. 
power in the Western Pacific, 

In addition to threatening Japan, Communist 
conquest of Korea would probably doom Indo- 
and perhaps even 
In the not-too-distant future, 


China, Burma and Thailand 
the Philippines. 
India, Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon and Tibet 
would become targets. Thus, ultimately, what is 
at stake is not Korea alone but the whole Asian 
continent, and again, world peace. 

Unless the Communists are stopped dead in 
their Korean tracks, all future plans to bring 
peace and prosperity to Asia would likewise be 
doomed, For no Asiatic nation, confronted by 
the subjugation of Korea, could place any faith 
whatsoever in Allied promises or guarantees of 
protection or aid against future Soviet attacks, 
It is therefore imperative, if the free nations of 
\sia are to be saved, and if the prestige of the 
West——and in the first place of America—is to 
be preserved, that decisive action be taken in 
Korea. 

One step was immediately taken—denuncia- 
tion of the Soviet-inspired attack by the Security 
Council. President Truman has taken Step Two 
in instructing LU. S, air and naval forces to aid 
South Korea and stand guard off the coast of 
Formosa. The UN has followed its initial move 
by calling upon its member nations to defend 
the Republic by force of arms. We propose, 
further - 

Step Four: The LU. 
chief burden of supplying the manpower and 


S. should offer to bear the 


materiel to defend Korea. 

Step Five: Congress should pass without delay 
President Truman’s billion-dollar arms aid bill, 
and increase by as much as necessary the paltry 
$10 million now allocated for Korea, It is true 
that the President has authority to divert up to 
5 per cent of arms appropriations intended for 
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Korea 


the Atlantic area, but we believe that the Atlan- 
tic nations can ill afford this cut, and that, in 
any case, Congress and the American people 
should deal with the Korean situation on its 
own merits. 

Step Six: President Truman should call upon 
the non-Communist nations of Asia to form a 
Pacific Pact for mutual defense. If Nehru in 
India, Sukarno in Indonesia, and Quirino in the 
Philippines have hitherto sought to straddle the 
cold-war fence with pious declarations a la 
Baguio, Korea may now be educating them to 
the realization that something more than “social 
and economic cooperation” is needed to stem the 
Soviet tide. And if some of our own  policy- 
makers, clinging to the vestiges of Lattimorism, 
have been glibly “writing off” free peoples in 
their sophisticated geo-political calculations. 
Korea should teach them— and the American 
people—how dynamic American leadership can 
be—if there is a will to fight for freedom every- 
where it is contested. 

Step Seven: The peoples of the free world 
should themselves launch a mighty crusade to 
stop world communism and defend peace by 
raising a volunteer corps to back up UN or other 
military forces sent to aid Korea, Recruitment 
of vast numbers of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
(\mericans, Indians, Japanese, Poles, and Rus- 
sians, too, into an International Legion of Lib- 
erty, would galvanize global opinion and dra- 
matically demonstrate to Moscow that the de- 
termination of free governments to resist its 
imperialist plans is being backed by free men 
of all nations, 

The issue in Korea is whether or not we are 
going to permit the Communists to drag the 
peoples of the world into suicidal war. Let us 
act now—using every military, political, eco- 
nomic and psychological weapon—to halt the 
Kremlin warmakers. For the bounding of th: 
Soviet power with the muskets of free men is the 


prerequisite to the disintegration of Stalinism. 
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William E. 
Bohn 


Whose warm, rich, 
and human writings 
have made him one 
of the nation’s most 
beloved social essay- 
ists, gently prods the 
news into focus in his 
column, The Home 
Front. 


May Vacation 


Will History ? 


Look back over the past decade, and you will find that 
your vacation-time was history’s “busy season.” The 
Nazi invasion of Poland, “D” Day, Hiroshima, and now 
the invasion of Korea, all occurred when the soil was 
packed hard under the baking sun of summertime. 

Keep abreast of developments with THe New LEADER. 
The amazing accuracy of THE NEw Leaper in foretelling 
the news of the world over more than a quarter of a 
century, places it in a class by itself. 


Regular Features 
To Keep You On Your Toes 
Jonathan Stout  Washington—U-.S.A. 
The Whip —Heard on the Left 


Richard Armour 
Writers and Writing 


Reports from Foreign Correspondents. 





THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 5, N. » 4 

Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $ 
Please start a year subscription 
to THe New Leaper at once, for: 

Name (Print) 

Addre ss 

City Zone State 

1 year $5.00 2 years $8.50 3 years $11.00 
(Add $1.00 for Canadian and Foreign) 


David J. 
Dallin 


Internationally known 
journalist and author 
presents his up-to-the 
minute analyses of 
the affairs of the 
world. A true modern 
day prophet and ob- 
server. East and 


West. 


aie a seta. | 





OURS en 


Joseph T. 
Shipley 
Member of the New 
York Drama Critics 
Circle, and famous 
authority on_ the 
theater, will preview 
the Fall calander on 
his tour of the Straw 
Hat Circuit. On 


Stage. 


Leonard 
Feather 


Radio and TV expert 
with a rich  back- 
ground in all phases 
of the audible arts, 
reviews the happen- 
ings on the audio 
and video kilocycles. 
Refreshing summer 


fare. Radio and TV. 












William Henry 

Chamberlin 
well-known foreign 
correspondent and 
author, comments on 
international politics, 
current social and 
political trends, and 
sidelights in the 
news! Where the 
News Ends. 





Kurt 
List 
Triple-threat 
as composer, writer, 
critic keep you in- 
formed on music 
trends during the al 
fresco summer festi- 
vals. Handel, Hay- 
seed style. Music. 


talents 























